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PREFACE. 
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fHESE Sketches were written by my Brother 
(the greater portion of them) many years 

■ 

ago, but owing to various causes, princi- 
pally to his long-continued and painful illness, 
were never sufficiently revised by him. 

They have been collected, for the most part, 
from loose papers, and have been arranged in 
some degree with difficulty. 

The. few pieces he wrote later in life, when 
he was under more serious impressions, will be 
easily distinguished from the rest. 

What may be the opinion formed of them by 
the public I am unable to conjecture ; but 
however they may be received, it will be a 




pleasure to myself to read them, and a happi- 
ness to me to think, for the few years I may 
live, that I have been enabled to bring them 
together, as memorials of one of the best of 
brothers. 

For the many references to flowers, and the 
brighter seasons, his love of flowers and of 
simple nature is the only excuse that can be 
offered. 

J. H. BARCLAY. 



Dublin. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES. 



OLD CLEON. 

^^Aj^LEON P one cried amidst the rocks, 
Where Cleon fed his summer flocks, 
" Again we meet in Thessaly ; 
Rememberest thou the summer day 
When first we met in this green land. 
Ah I Cleon !" and Joy took his hand 
Again, as when he was a boy. 

Cleon, in silence, looked on Joy, 
Blue violets — ^blue as evening air 
Were scattered through his yellow hair, 
Yet Cleon saw no violets there. 
But Jo/s face only, and his heart 
Was pierced, as with Apollo's dart. 
He sigh'd, like one in pain's unrest, 
His head dropped on his troubled breast, 

i 
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And, dreamingly, as in the night, 
He closed his eyes against the light, 
And, in a moment, lived again ; 
The happy past, returned in vain. 

The winds amidst the olive-trees. 
The wandering bird upon the breeze. 
Lonely and sweet, alone are heard. 
But Cleon has no welcome word — 
'* Why come," at length again he sigh'd, 
" To mock me. I in peace had died 
But for your coming, and — ^yet stay — 
Nay ! — ^go enchanting memory !" 

It was a moment of surprise, 
And Cleon raised his dreaming eyes. 
But Joy was gone — ^the passing air 
Stroking, as with a hand, his hair. 
Had dropped some violets, and they 
Awaken'd more of his long day ; 
Their fragrance brought his youth again. 
Alas 1 for youth, they charm'd in vain, 
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For he was Cleon, old and lone, 
Tending his sheep— and Joy was gone. 

As lightning flies, he went unheard ; 
Nor, parting, said the sony word. 
Known only to unhappy men, 
And oftener sigh'd than spoken then ; 
For Joy has not, the Poets tell, 
Been ever heard to say, " Farewell" 




HARVEST EVENING. 

OW rural sounds are dropping fast. 
Note after note their scattered tune ; 
And thrift and mirth are stiird at last. 
And lo I the harvest moon. 

The cool, blue night has quench'd each trace 
Of golden light in copse and meadow. 

And bathes the distant herdsman's face 
And the red kine in azure shadow. 



12* Children in the Streets, 

The little gleaners seek their huts, 
With the red twilight in their hair ; 

The reapers, carrying their coats, 
Are homewards plodding here and there. 

The air is empty : not a wing 

Cleaves the blue evening. The far river 
Down the grey land falls hoarsening, 

And night comes down as if for ever. 




CHILDREN IN THE STREETS. 

r HEY stood together, face to face, 

Or walk'd with listening ear. 
Hand clasp'd in hand, at childish pace, 
In awe, and the world's fear. 

Two little pilgrims of the earth, 

A sister and a brother. 
Twins they in misery as in birth. 

The children of one mother. 
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Silent and sad, at times amused, 

They gazed, regarding all ; 
But still the busy world refused, 

And they tum'd to the wall. 

They tum'd their faces from the light. 

The sister and the brother, 
As in the rain, two leaves, by night, 

CliDg wetted to each other. 



THE WIDOWS FIRESIDE. 

ijJIljj'NE thought throughout the wintry day 
^<y Of children dead and gone. 
Has still been hers, nor would away 
With neighbours, nor alone. 



And now, towards evening, she could weep ; 

But in the old rush chair. 
Inclines her head, to meet in sleep 

Again her children there. 
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For still in raemory*s early dream, 
To that fond mother's mind, 

The lads and lasses ever seem 
Still children soft and kind. 

My children, come — I pass away ; 

Love says that cannot tire ; 
Come, memory, bring the by-gone day 

Now to my turfen fire. 




THE HAPPY GIRL. 

OU came in summer with the flowers. 
And foiind with them, moved no surprise ; 
And through the summer's pleasant hours, 
Lived your glad life without disguise. 

I know not yet if you were fair ; 

Life then seem'd like a charming tale. 
The world a world of joys, and there 

I breathed with you the rose and gale. 



And when unchanged, you pass'd away, 
With summer's charm, loved not the less, 

You haunted still life's wintry day, 
In summer fancy's tenderness. 

There may be sweetness in a name, 
And your's belongs to the bright hours ; 

You went still happy as you came, 
Lost with the summer and the flowers. 



A CHILD NURSING A CHILD. 

W YOUNG wife to the field one day 
Being call'd, to help in making Ijay, 
A little lad, a merry elf. 
Scarce bigger than a child himself, 
Was left to nurse her little one. 
And in the winnow'd hay sat down. 

But shy and wayward grown, the child 
Whimpered and scream'd with passion wild, 
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A Child Nursing a Child, 
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Nor would be soothed by childish love, 
But raged the more, the wise one strove 
To lead it on to laugh and play, 
Till the boy wept, but silently. 

He set it down to rest his arms. 
And well — there now came new alarms : 
It tumbled over in the hay 
As in a fit, and choking lay. 

** Darling," he cried, in sudden fright, 
And caught it up, and laughed outright, 
As changeable himself in mood 
As any child, or bad or good. 

Then, standing up, he wiped his face, 
And walk'd about a little space. 
But on a bank soon sat down tired, 
All hopeless of the help desired ; 
And man-like, though a child was he, 
Look'd grim, if grim a child can be ; 
Yet the wise one, though sulky grown. 
Strove on, to win the witless one. 
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And still their heads and faces met, 
And parted rosy, round, and wet, 
Still strove the little nurse, in guile, 
To calm the vex'd one with a smile ; 
But spent are all his artless wiles, 
His simple craft, his sorry smiles. 

At length, vex'd by its strength and size. 
And wearied by its weight and cries, 
The lad, whose heart was failing fast. 
Sat down, and bawl'd himself at last. 
The nurseling stared — ^no longer wept — 
And so was still'd, and both then slept 
In peace upon the bank that day. 
Breathing the fresh, new-winnow'd hay. 




% 
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THE CRAB TREE. 

Y name is Crab, the sourest of fruit trees ; 
One day a ploughboy dined on bread and 
cheese, 
With bare head, at my foot, and breathed the air 
In his red ears, and mouth, and yellow hair ; 
A bottle on the grass lay close Ut hand, 
For, like himself, the bottle would not stand. 



The place is pleasant \ at his ease he fed. 

And drain'd the bottle, sigh'd, and stroked his 

head ; 
Smiling, then wiped his mouth, and then his knife ; 
And in a voice as simple as his life. 
Ran softly over an old country song. 
That, ever-ending, he would still prolong. 



So stretched, he lay upon his back, and spread 
His open hands beneath his sunburnt head ; 
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Slowly, with quicken'd glances searching me, 
The knave arose, climbed me with hand and knee, 
Lopp'd my best stick, and, I rejoice to say, 
Cut his rogue's thumb, that bears the mark this 

day: 
And in my trunk, my Crab's heart leap'd in glee, 
To hear the varlet whine who spared not me. 



THE SNIPE. 
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N the moor, in hollow ground, 
A patch of verdure glistens, drown'd 
In summer by a running stream \ 
And in the breeze and watery gleam. 
Some purple thorns stand within j 
Below, their tangled boughs are thin, 
With silvery mosses overspread. 
And grasses, as though long since dead : 
Withal a branch may yet be seen 
Clothed with young leaves of tender green — 



•^ 
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The moorland birds here love to meet 
The little snipe with thorny feet 
Dips here j " Fay," of the water blinks, 
Plunges his breast, and sucks, and drinks ; 
Lonely, and where the runnel flows, , 
Hangs lingering, and comes, and goes. 
Like a sere-leaf upon the wind, 
Far from the haunts of human-kind. 




THE GREAT HUNTER. 

SAW them on the hills with hound and horn, 
Outstretching far into the cheerful mom ; 
Foremost, the flying Hart appeared, and led 
The lusty train, as life's wild vision sped ; 
And lo ! Death followed, lord of all the field, 
The mighty hunter, to whom all must yield. 
There, in the likeness of a cloud's grey shadow, 
Death pass'd at noonday over bank and meadow, 
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Like one of old forgotten in the land, 

Whose thousand graves the ploughman's constant 

hand 
Still smooths away, and leaves the field again 
To gladden man with flowers and waving grain. 

The labourers to the hill-tops run away, 
Nor calls nor threats can make the herdboys stay; 
Poor rogues and rovers meet and join the rout, 
From lanes and lonely by-ways loping cut. 
And with brave gentlemen, a motley band, 
Like free companions, scour the morning land : 
And "Tally-ho !*' rings out with shouts and laughter. 
Blithe " Tally-ho V and Death still follows after. 

He loves the chase — the present still his day — 
And he will hunt, and none may say him nay ; 
To-day the Hart — then surely one and all. 
Sooner or later in the race shall fall. 
Light, as a rolling wisp before the wind. 
Death sweeps all life, and leaves but names 
behind. 
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And Deaih at times would hide, as chance 
could save, 
By bank or bush in some forgotten grave ; 
And then come forth in silence and unseen,* 
In their far track, as though he had not been 
Still following like a shadow on the ground. 
That, lost by night, is in the morning found. 
Long was the chase — the Hart at eve was ta'en, 
And all was mirth, while echoed the death strain — 
" Enough,'' said Death, " and now I go my way ; 
We'll meet again to hunt another day." 

Another day, and Death again was there, 
And noontide saw the foremost saddle bare ; 
No more Sir Harry, at the early mom, 
Shall lead the chase with hound and hunting horn. 
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THE ROSE ON THE CHEEK OF YOUTH. 

HE rose that, on the cheek of youth, 
Now blooms without a thorn. 
As soon as any other rose. 

May wither in its morn. 
Such beauty is but young a day ; 

The heart that's pure alone, 
Still keeps its amaranthine youth. 

When youth itself is gone. 




THE ENGLISH COUNTRY RECRUIT. 

OW is the great fair day, when great and small 
Maybuyand sell, feast, gossip, drink and brawl, 
And in good humour roundly cheat and lie ; 
With how much more that never meets the eye. 
While with the Caliban, that rules the fair, 
Still lightly walks a gentle Ariel there. 
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Women and men in dust and sunshine meet, 
And panting sheep and cattle fill the street ; 
Stalls, shows, punch ; chimes, and singers line the 

way, 
Sweets and malt liquors load the breath of day ; 
Strange dogs and boys abound, gnats swarm above ; 
Age strives for gain, youth for a sweetheart's love. 

Honour to England's flag ! by sea and land — 
See, there it comes, not bigger than my hand; 
Still hail'd with pride, or floating in the breeze 
From Windsor's towers, or sweeping the high seas ; 

• 

Now poor Jack bears it in the village street, 
And trade and war with mirth and folly meet. 

The sea at length casts here its wanderer. 
And Jack's trim fiigate, sailing through the fair, 
Rock'd on his head, now ploughs the summer air ; 
His iron-grey locks fall on either side, 
His batter'd visage with an easy pride ; 
His willing humour and his ready cheer. 
By toils undaunted, take the heart and ear. 
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And in the breeze we hear the rolling sea, 
The battle, and a sailor we would be — 



Studjdng the jovial outcast ^1 the while, 
His easy pride, strange leer, and lofty smile. 
We board at length the brave ship, and we go 
To see his marvels, or to meet the foe ; 
Now in the tropic sea, becalm'd, we lie. 
And hook the dolphin, but to see it die ; 
Now to a sweet old violin we beat, 
At sunset, the clear'd deck with dancing feet. 
We roam the world for years — are cast away, 
And die on some wild shore — where, none can say. 
We mourn our fate, but as we heave our sighs, 
Mirth in the fair like summer lightning flies. 

Mark the brown tavern, and the rabble rout. 
With pipes and ale, still passing in and out ; 
Embrown'd and stain'd with toil, their hair unshorn 
On their hale faces, wearing early mom ; 
Within a rough voice sings " The Mellow Horn." 



26 The English Country Recruit, 

The pleasant strain at once to fancy yields 
A vision of the hounds and morning fields ; 
The waving trees — the landscape — light winds 

blow, 
And echo in each heart cries " Tally ho !" 
Along the scarlet window-curtain flies 
The fox, and in the sunny tap-room dies. 

And yonder in the street the sergeant stands, 
With girls and youngsters jesting, shaking hands ; 
His streaming ribbons blowing in his eyes — 
With what a gallant air the sergeant lies. 
The drummer, a bright saucy little lad, 
With open forehead, trim, and gaily clad ; 
The fifer looking sly, askance, and grave. 
With sprightly airs invite the tipsy brave. 
To fight the French, and march to glory still, 
And girls to wed a soldier if they will. 
With that wild strain what hopes exulting start, 
What roving fancies seize the willing heart ; 
Youth forward bounds, nor friendly warning hears. 
Away into the world of future years. 
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A bashfiil giri stands in the crowd apart. 
And watches the recruit with bleeding heart ; 
A sc^ young creature — tme love's trembling grace 
Runs through her sinking frame, pleads in her face. 
True love is strong ; but modesty now seals 
Her quivering lips, her tears, and all she feels ; 
She holds a rose in silence to her mouth, 
And breathes its scent, while wounded love and truth 
Moan to it, all unconscious of its bloom. 
For him she sees but death — the soldiers doom ; 
For him she yet beholds, whose voice she hears, 
And views as lost already through her tears. 
Her maiden finger wears a penny ring, 
Whose jewel of red paint has its own sting ; 
Felt in her blindness, as she wipes her eyes. 
And kiss'd in secret in the crowd with sighs ; 
In jest once given, yet still not loved the less, 
It is his gift — say not of worthlessness. 

The day gone by, he leaves the fair again. 
Turns homewards from the highway down the 
lane. 
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Glowing with country ale, with loose light gait, 
The lad comes up, now conscious of his state ; 
Dress'd in a carter's frock, and hob-nail'd shoes, 
Arm'd with a stick, for fancy more than use, 
A strapping youngster, with a lively eye. 
And hair like hay, as sun-tann'd, and as dry. 

He has enlisted, and long ribbons float 
From his low hat, and sweep his country coat ; 
He wears a cockade in the bridle lane, 
Where he in boyhood play'd, and would again ; 
Where many a day, he bawling, drove the 

cows. 
And chased the sheep into their wattled house. 
Self-will'd and sly, shrewd, yet abused, misled, 
By the way-side he hangs his heavy head ; 
And trudging onwards, dreaming of the fair, 
Mutters his fancies in the thickening air. 
Won in an hour from all he holds most dear, 
Just eighteen years of age this passing year ; 
Sworn an enlisted soldier of the nation. 
To serve the Queen for sixpence and a ration. 
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A secret spark of jealous anger bums 
With tipsy mirth, and rules his heart by turns ; 
Misgivmgs come, and then a dash of pride, 
For one so plain and simple, sorely tried. 

He fights the air, and deals around hard blows. 
Threshes the hedges, scatters friends and foes ; 
Clenching, with coarse abuse, his anger still, 
While foolish smiles betray his yielding will. • 

The sergeant flies, the man who knows no fear, 
The singing soldier, George, who drank his beer ; 
The drummer, imp of mischief, and the fife 
That pierced his willing heart, as with a knife ; 
All fly — ^girls, soldiers, cards, pipes, ale, and song, 
And humbled in the gloom he plods along. 

Left to himself his mind would settle down, 
But random thoughts of country and of town, 
Wild schemes of life with hurrying hopes and fears 
Fill his quick eyes with momentary tears. 
At times, 3. sudden glow of vague delight 
Flushes his face, then fades and leaves it white. 
In feelings of strange anguish, cold and bright. 
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O mother, mother, soon the tale is told — 
Young company and ale, fair words and gold. 

The sunset drops the curtain on the scene — 
The low-brow'd cot, the pleasant village green. 
Now at the ripening of the summer com, 
Gentle recruit, farewell, your russet 's worn, 
Awake with fife and drum, and march to-morrow 
mom* 




THE GAMIN. 

IGHTING he fell ; upon his breast 
His head a moment sunk to rest \ 
As raged the battle, mute he lay, 
.The gamin's heart was far away ; 
A boy again, when life was sweet. 
He roved through Paris' sunny street 

Fainting he smiled — with a sad grace, 
Threw up his arms and raised his face, 




And fain would he, inaudible, 
" Vive UEmpereur" have shouted still, 
But with a passing shiver sigh'd ; 
And he is gone — the regiment's pride. 

• 

Onward the tide of battle rolFd ; 
Almost before his heart was cold. 
The spoiler came upon the ground ; 
And in poor Louis' knapsack found 
But one coarse sheet, a pair of shoes — 
And both somewhat the worse for use — 
A little salt, as luck would fall. 
And some tobacco — that was all. 




£ 
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AN ANTIQUE CAMEO. 

OUNG virgin head severe, 
Greek gem as Plato old ; 
Pure, piirple, hard, and clear, 
Cut in the amethyst cold. 

By demons now possessed. 

There 's an agony within ; 
A struggle in your breast, 

But is it against sin ? 

The softness of the dove. 
In your beauty has no place ; 

There is murder, and not love. 
In that pale pointed face. 

So distracted, and yet fair 

With the wondrous wings of gold ; 
And serpents for her hair. 

Might Medusa look of old. 
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THE STRICKEN DOVE. 

HEN woodbines i' the hedge are sweet, 
And swqet peas hang in flower ; 
That time when friends, long parted, meet 
In brief midsummer's hour ; 

That time the dove, the milk-white dove, 
Dropp'd from the sunny height ; 

Ah I well-a-day, below, above. 
How short is life's sweet flight. 

Ta'en in the south wind, and the sun 

All in the thin breeze dying \ 
The dove dropped to the fowler's gun. 

And left the sweet ones flying. 

So yielding to her bosom's pain, 
On the green sward beneath ; 

The dove, touched with a crimson stain, 
Lies silver'd in cold death. 
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The rooks wheel'd eastward in the sky, 

" The little dogs and air' 
Ran out to see ; the thievish pye 

Peered from the garden wall. 

Who could have dream'd this grief in May, 

Or in December's snows ; 
That July's dove should pass away 

In summer before the rose. 

But every rose has thorns they say. 

And every dove its pains ; 
And here, sweetheart — ah ! well-a-day — 

No sweet thing long remains. 
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COUNTRY WEDDING. 

? HE bridal train in white array 

Winds through the waving com ; 
And lightly dropping far away, 
The bells salute the mom. 

Like doves they flutter down the land 

In mirth and simple tears \ 
And gather, walking hand in hand. 

The roses and sweet-briers. 

Peace smiles in the surrounding scene. 

Mirth tumbles in the hay ; 
Joy sings in trees and meadows green, 

Youth makes a holiday. 

And echo in each beating heart 

To every voice replies ; 
All things take hope's delightful part, 

And smile in true love's eyes. 
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A stranger, gladly I can share 
Their smiling hopes to-day ; 

To-morrow they alone must bear 
Their troubles as they may. 




THE DAY FLY. 

OW evening falls, the morning fly, 
In the cold air now hastes to die ; 
And bom to live but for a day. 
In day's last sunshine still would play. 
And heavily it wears, poor thing, 
The dew's cold chain upon its wing ; 

Caught up and down in busy care. 
Still labouring in the twilight air. 
Its hours are years, its moments days. 
Youth's mom and age's miseries 
Are thine, poor fly, as well as ours — 
Farewell, life — adieu, sweet flowers. 




And still the fly with fanning wings, 
And feeble pipe of summer sings ; 
Striving while momently it dies 
In circling flights again to rise 
Above the hedge, where safe from wrong, 
The throstle pours his evening song ; 
But downward glancing drops, alas ! 
A spinning atom in the grass. 




BIRDS. 

P in the morning. 
The summer wind blows ; 
Fly over the com. 
And down the hedge rows. 

In sunshine and shadow, 

Flit and play. 
From copse to meadow, 
All the day. 



There are hours — many hours, 

For care and sorrow,; 
But youth, like the quick flowers, 

Hath no sweet morrow. 

Voice of the hayfield. 

Breeze of the river. 
The transport ye yield 

Is delightful as ever. 

Come away — come away. 

The haymakers' song. 
And the scent of the hay 

Last not long ; 
A boy's holiday 

Makes an old man young. 
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WIND-MILL HILL. 

^^ FAVOURITE haunt is Wind-mill Hill, 

'A sure resort the homely Mill, 
Throughout the year for young and old. 
Where scandal, news, and jokes are told, 
And farmers laugh, and ploughboys jeer. 
And drink at others' cost their beer. 

There masters and their servants meet. 
Tired youngsters drowse on bag and seat ; 
There songs are sung, the fife is heard, 
A shrill voice carols like a bird. 
Wakening the old Mill's sleepy hum 
To wild life in the dusty gloom. 

There rival whipsters boast their teams, 
Or in the miller's scales and beams. 
Against each other gravely weigh 
Their bodies, like good oats and hay, 
In wagers droll at small expense. 
For beer, tobacco, or hard pence : 



\ 
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When one^ in knavery or jest, 
The pint-pot slips into his breast, 
And riding grins — down bump the scales. 
And the knave wins the pint of ale. 

Beyond we see the hedge-row side, 
Where the poor widow's goat is tied ; 
Wheiie the lone child, of nought afraid. 
Sits silent, busied in the shade, 
With knots of ribbon, many a shred. 
Old papers, flowers, beads, and thread. 
Till wearied grown with stooping head. 
She sighs, and letting fall her hand, 
Looks, musing, on the distant land. 

On the green slope, the miller's cows 
Deep breathing rest, or straying browse ; 
There skips the lamb with sidelong leap, 
And suckling bleats for mother sheep. 

Hither and thither in the breeze. 
With heavy boots and yielding knees, 
Drawing his kite, the Urchin runs. 
And bawling trips on knolls and stones, 
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While from his little hardened fist, 
Let loose to wander as it list, 
That wondrous bird unsteadily 
Still dares to tempt the changeful sky. 

Darting about, but still held fast, 
Up goes the paper kite at last, 
And steadied by his sweeping tail, 
Rises aloft and breasts the gale. 
Held fast by cord and " belly-band," 
Though smarts the sturdy Urchin's hand. 
With kindly smiles, yet with a sigh — 
To think how quickly time goes by — 
An old man made it for the boy. 
Who help'd the work with silent joy. 

Sir Kite mounts up above the hill, 
As glad to escape the merry mill. 
That threatens with its giant arm. 
His swaying tail with sudden harm. 

The boy's whole heart goes with his kite. 
Louder he bawls, wild with delight ; 
Then stands to watch against the sky. 
His bird in all its bravery. 
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Sir Kite, perchance, is conscious, too^ 
His efforts will receive their due ; 
And as he steadily ascends, 
More forward graciously he bends, 
Still courting, from his lofty station. 
The lower world's admiration ; 
And none, in truth, can well withhold 
Their meed, who see what we behold. 

As flounder flat, his goggle eyes 
Are all abroad on earth and skies ; 
His staring face of black and white 
Fails to express his full delight. 
A visage of the broad Chinese, 
That knowing nothing, all things sees. 
With nose of red and mouth of blue, 
Records the news no longer new. 

His paper pinions, white and brown. 
Dangling one up, the other down, 
To his mad motions loosely swing. 
Yet doubts he not his borrow'd wing. 

Fowls' feathers, knotted here and there. 
Adorn his tail with curious care ; 
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Never bird had such a tail ; 
We can but hope it may not fail, 
Short-neck'd, his shoulders, in their rise, 
Suggest a shrug of French surprise 
At his high triumph in the air. 
The object of sole interest there. 

But hopes will veer when veers the wind, 
To more than paper kites unkind. 
And so with him : the shifting breeze 
Baffles his flight ; he 's ill at ease, 
And wavers ; all his courage wanes. 
Lost in a moment are his gains ; 
He 's falling — falling to collapse. 
Look there ! he '11 rise again, perhaps ; 
But lacking needful breadth and weight. 
For all his tail, life's cruel fate 
Awaits him in the treacherous day. 
With a short swirl he darts away ; 
And like a duck, in his despair 
Hard-press'd, dives downwards in the air, 
And wheeling, wabbling, labouring sore. 
Now boasts his place of pride no more ; 
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But earthward borne, is hurried still 
From right to left against his will, 
Till plunging headlong down, he bites 
The dust, like other paper kites ; 
And in his fall, by hand held fast. 
Strikes the ground hard — laid flat at last, 
With damaged face, upturned, alas ! 
Like foil'd ambition on the grass. 

Nor is this sudden downfall all, 
For the Urchin, to avert his fall, 
Drawing him forward in the wind. 
And striving still to look behind. 
In running trips, and at full length. 
With all his boyhood's weight and strength, 
Is likewise flung upon his back. 
And head rebounds and elbows crack ; 
Yet still, with tears in his bright eyes, 
Loud laughs the lad in droll surprise. 

So goes the time on Wind-mill Hill, 
But working hard, on grinds the Mill ; 
At early dawn, when beast and bird. 
By day's first breath and beam are stirr'd, 
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When crows the cock, betimes in scorn 
Of lazy clowns, and joy of mom, 
And then disdainful stands to note 
What to the world his crow has brought : 
That time the Mill, like living thing, 
That wags its tail or flirts its wing, 
Through all its timbers, joints, and knees, 
Dry, dusty, cobwebb'd, smear'd with grease. 
Is "stirr'd throughout his ancient life 
To daily labour's mortal strife ; 
And opening wide his great red door. 
Begins to hum, to grind, and roar ; 

Around the mighty mill-stone speeds. 
Within his trunk, the hopper feeds 
His maw, and whilst a rumbling noise 
Declares his pains, instead of voice. 
His bludgeon arms, with canvass spread. 
He flings around his block of head ; 
Turning his cap, as shifts the wind, 
This wiy and that, in front, behind ; 
In head, and heart, and every limb, 
Shaking with fury, grey and grim. 
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Life's battle from the mom till night, 
His great heart is content to fight, 
Not for himself, but others' good, 
For he receives no gratitude. 
Some grumblings — no complaint is heard. 
Nor from him one articulate word. 
The school-boy laughs, the scared child cries. 
Out of the dust the mother flies. 

Whatever comforts he may note 
Amorigst his friends, none pass his throat. 
Even water, such is his advance 
On principles of temperance. 
Enough for him to know his neighbours. 
Not he, are gainers by his labours. 
The friend, in truth, most to his mind. 
Is a good brisk and hearty wind. 

Through all the din, the nibbling mouse 
Creeps in and out his rubbish house ; 
The sparrow boldly pecks the grain, 
And wanton goes, and comes again ; 
While, from a dry hole in the wall, 
The cat, in sunshine, watches all. 
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Shrewd clowns know well the miller, Sly, 
The dusty good man with one eye, 
And curious, ever come and go. 
Yet, cunning, say not all they know. 
People will have their fancies still, 
Folks grin, but grist comes to the Mill. 

Perch'd on one leg with tail cock'd high, 
A round hole serving for an eye. 
Aloft, the tin cock in his cap. 
From fowler fearing no mishap. 
Twirls, jingling round about the while. 
Glancing on all with ready smile ; 
But never has the cautious bird. 
Of Sl/s strange doings, yet been heard 
To hint by chuckle or a word. 
Not even a wink has warn'd a friend. 
His sack may have a hole i' the end. 
At best, the warning would be small, 
So, wisely, nothing he sees at all 
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THE POOR MAN'S CHILD. 

c O an old man, whose looks were staid and sad, 

" Good morning, Roger,'* said a little lad ; 
And while unconsciously I smiled to hear, 
The clear young voice in pain fell on my ear. 

The poor man's child thrown on the world too soon. 
While still a child, has come to manhood's noon 
In its life struggles, and is often found 
Grown old and hard before the time comes round. 
That little heart had suffered the world's wrong 
All its brief days, and never had been young. 



APPLE TIME. 

p HE blackbird on the orchard bough 

With the soft thrush is roosting now. 
And every little bird is mute ; 
The faint winds breathe of ripening fruit. 
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Now and then, at intervals, 
Here and there an apple falls. 
We hear a footstep coming near, 
And then withdrawn in mirth or fear, 
Under the twilight veil still lies 
Some sweet mystery of surprise. 

And see the moon, so large and yellow. 
Is climbing yonder woodland height ; 
It must be Robin Goodfellow 
Is now abroad this harvest night 




THE CENTAUR. 

ING, the gentle and the brave. 

Whom none could conquer, none could save ; 
The fairest son of all his race. 
In battle matchless and the chase. 

The Centaur, young Automedon, 
To the Elysian fields is gone ; 
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Lost to the world, less by the sword, 
Than by rash insults and light word. 

A bathed and scented Greek — a man 
Pale as the water-lily wan, 
Whose soft white feet with cowhide shod, 
In brazen sandals never trod — 
Laugh'd the proud galloper to scorn, 
Embrown'd and golden like the mom. 

As nought could move the horseman's fears, 
This youth derided him with jeers. 
And thoughtless, shamed without remorse 
The natural movements of the horse. 

Swift of foot and free of tongue, 
From his shoulders he has flung, 
His purple mantle to the wind, 
As a horse-tail, to flow behind. 
So capering from side to side, 
He mock'd the noble Centaur's pride. 
Till dropp'd the gai*land from his hair, 
Amidst the ungenerous laughter there. 
Then stood to gaze, while sadly smiled 
Automedon, as on a child ; 



Yet, for a maiden's sake, who loved 
The boy, while towards himself unmoved, 
The Centaur, the large-hearted one, 
Pardon'd the wrong so lightly done ; 
Still as they chanced to meet, the youth 
Would dare to mock his simple truth. 

When on a day, a festival 
Was held amidst the joy of all, 
To which came young Automedon, 
But wherefore thea was known to none. 
His broad breast dress'd with sweet vervain. 
Before the grey old Saturn's fane. 

Silent, regarding all he stood ; 
Then suddenly, in soften'd mood. 
From love's despair and frequent wrong, 
Rear'd up amidst the festive throng. 
And with a smile fell on his sword. 
The hilt rang hard, the dust was stirr'd ; 
And in his naked side, alas ! 
X/ay buried deep the yellow brass. 
His brave hand with his best blood stain'd. 
And yet some little life remain'd. 
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The young Greek, as it chanced, was there, 
And to him ran, but vain their care ; 
To the stripling, white with fear. 
He made a faint sign to come near. 
And drawing from his naked arm,. 
With his blood besprinkled warm, 
A great bracelet, rough and old, 
A spoil of battle — gems and gold — 
He said, ** For you — the maiden's dower — 
I die — and in the bridal hour 
Remember me !" and his last breath 
Yielded to love, and not to death. 

The sad youth kiss'd the hand that gave. 
And could have died, if that might save, 
And gazed in wonder, till his eyes 
Fiird there in pity and surprise. 
Then looking up, as he descried 
All high Olympus met, he cried, 
" With heroes Worthy thou wilt dwell 
In the meads of yellow Asphodel." 



SONG OF PROVENCE— TROUBADOUR. 

^HOU hast forgotten that we ever met, 

And coldness guards thy smiling face to me ; 
But I, forgotten, never can forget 
The accidental joy of meeting thee. 

" *Twas but a moment's glad surprise — ^no more — 
And you in mom's enchantment pass'd away ; 
Again we meet a moment as before. 
And now, perhaps, for ever part to-day." 

" What means this tenderness, and who art thou 
To task my maiden memory and me ?" 
She said, in absence ; " Once I made a vow — 
I gave a jewel — it may be to thee." 

" We made a vow," I answer'd, and see here 
The jewel ;" and I pluck'd a wayside flower ; 

She gently smiled, while I could not but fear, 
Charm'd, yet as mock'd, enchain'd by beauty's 
power. 
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" Have I forgotten that we ever met, 
And that we parted," faintly she replied ; 

You do remember, nor can I forget. 
Go not away, for love has never died." 



AFTER THE STORM. 

^ THE fields by the sea 
^^ Are the fairest we know. 
With the strand ever free, 
And the tide's solemn flow. 



With a vernal charm 

From bank and from bough ; 
After the storm 

The air breathes now. 



And a§ the wind blows 

A sweet Ariel 
With a song comes and goes 

On the slumbering swell. 
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Where now this bright day 
Is the ship, with all hands, 

Last night cast away 
On the Goodwin Sands. 

And still the voice sings, 
In the pure sunny air, 

On its wandering wings. 
Where is it ? O where ! 

Thou sleep'st like the child 
On this morning, great sea, 

Whose father has striven 
For life vainly with thee. 




u 





THE DISTANCE YONDER. 

? HE distance yonder this bright day 
Wraps me in memory's dream away, 
Where on the hills at intervals 
The gliding shadow lightly falls. 

I know an upland pathway there, 
Where blooming gardens scent the air, 
Where westward, beyond bank and tree 
Outspread, far rolls the summer sea. 

There in an orchard once I heard 
A song — a lute's sweet heart was stirr'd 
As brief as sweet, to come no more ; 
A joy soon lost — unknown before. 

And as I gaze, now memory 

Yet hears that song again to-day. 

That strain once heard who could forget. 

That fresh young voice still haunts me yet ; 

Within that green Hesperides 

Of gardens and old orchard trees. 





THE EVENING HOUR. 

? HE fabled evening hour now goes, 

Wrapt in sweet thought at day-light's close ; 
Nor sad nor merry, her blue eyes 
Are smilingly cast down with sighs ; 
On herb and folding flower with more 
Of hope than even the morning wore. 

So sweetheart still — snow or sunshine — 
Let hope^be ours — ^be yours and mine. 




GOOD-BYE. 

OOD-BYE," she softly said. 
And somehow the bright smile, 
As wounded on her lips, 
Fluttered sadly all the while. 

But if tearless before mine. 
Then fell her downcast eye ; 

Tears gleam*d through the old smile, 
And that simple word — good-bye. 
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In a merry time we parted, 
And as lightly as before ; 

For we could not say " FareweH/* 
Lest we should meet no more. 




THE OLD GARDEN. 

(a fragment.) 

?HESE are the manor gardens — these 
My lady's flowers — the choice fruit trees — 
The summer's hope — the gardener's pride — 
The manor's boast, once far and wide ; 
And still they bloom, unknown to all 
With something we would fain recal. 

What Beauty leaves us Time would spare. 
Still flowers are flowers, and ever fair ; 
These old trees shelter'd from rude winds, 
Apart, are found of many kinds, 
Hale, green, and rough their branches spread. 
Thinly, in sunshine overhead. 
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In harvest time — the summer past, 
Sever'd by the evening breeze at last ; 
Long hath their fruit from year to year, 
Ungather'd only ripen'd here ; 
To drop in sorry nothingness, 
Where no hand comes to prune or dress ; 
In scent and flavour, yet how fine, 
And curious as some old wine. 



Where long neglect and ruin meet, 
The charm of wildness makes all sweet ; 
Approved, unconsciously, yet more 
Than all that art has done before. 

The wildness here is of the wood, 
A loneliness — not solitude ; 
A noon-day quiet, not of sorrow, 
But silence, that awaits the morrow. 

These smooth wide walks with care prepared. 
For dainty dames roU'd dry and hard, 
Run as of old, where fancy led. 
And now with mosses overspread. 
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In patches, tinged with glowing hues, 
Seem all the fairer from disuse ; 
While sparsely from the wind-blown seeds 
Spring dwindling flowers, and wayside weeds. 

The rose, a shapely tree once found, 
Now trails a bramble on the ground ; 
And with the violet takes the shower. 
The dark grave columbine's blue flower ; 
Alone, unchanged in tender gloom, 
Waves in its melancholy bloom. 
The lily, like a dream is gone. 
The wind-flower on the winds is flown, 
And parts the single yellow rose, 
Still paler as the young girl grows. 
Ere from us, stricken at heart, she goes. 
« * * * « 

In wandering on, well pleased, we find 
Other old friends of humbler kind ; 
Sweet herbs, so dear to country dames. 
Of pleasant flavours and quaint names ; 
With many a fine old homely flower, 
That asks but freedom and the shower, 
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To bloom again in all its pride, 

Where many a rarer one has died. 
In the wind's breath the poppy falls, 

The bee is heard at intervals, 

Making his toil with droning song, 

A summer revel all day long. 

The blossom'd bean, soft, silken, fair, 

With sable stain'd, scents all the air ; 

And with the daisy, safe from harm. 

Breathes of the open field and farm. 

These were the flowers, that Shakespeare knew. 

These herbs — the very same that grew 

On Avon, in his garden there, 

That met his eye, while taking th* air. 

When as the master of all minds, 

His tragic dreams told to the winds. 

That time, while sang the uncaring bird. 

These little nodding flowers have heard 

Fierce Glostefs cry — "A horse ! a horse !" 

Bottom's, rare courtship — Shy lock's cu^se ; 

Ophelia's song — her love's sweet spell. 

And death— " Sweets to the sweet — farewell." 
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Alas ! for beauty's fading day, 
Now no intruder turns away ; 
The humblest ventures to the side 
Of what was once the garden's pride. 

The dandelion — that bright weed 
In golden bloom, or bearing seed ; 
The prize, caught by the eager child. 
Now, as in childhood's dream, runs wild. 

Whence came these hungry ears of com. 
Whose httle harvest waves forlorn. 
Neglected, where the linnet feeds ? 

The doleful nettle, wasp of weeds. 
That waits on ruin and decay. 
Has come too soon — that evil day ; 
This hall, not yet dismantled, sees 
In ivy shivering to the breeze. 



Through the low arches, as we gaze. 
Of beechen hedges, the green ways 
Lead far, on either side, beyond 
The open arbours and the pond. 
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These bright bay trees — the sullen yew, 
Sweet southern wood and bitter rue ; 
The cypress, laced with jessamine, 
The honied brier and woodbine, 
In thickets mingled shade the ground, 
As in time's dreaming, dropped around. 

Above, unseen, a vagrant bird, 
A wild sweet voice in the thin breeze. 
As we have oft in boyhood heard. 
Lost in the growth of the old trees. 
Pours forth, close hidden here somewhere, 
Its rapture on the lonely air. 



But all the charmful things that grew. 
And come in memories here anew ; 
And those who loved them — where are they ? 
The old, the young, have pass'd away ; 
And this old mansion, long their home. 
Tells its own tale to all who come. 

The stranger, curious, will find 
Much that is outward in his mind ; 
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And fancy, as his slow foot falls, 

The living and the dead recals ; 

We gaze, while in imaginings. 

Our thoughts are taking wandering wings. 



In the deserted chambers high 
There is the silence of the sky ; 
The daylight scarcely gleams at all. 
Nor ever is there heard foot fall ; 
The galleries are damp and bare, 
Th' ancestral portraits moulder there, 
Of lords and barons, knight and dame. 
Up to Crusaders' dreaded name. 

We hear a voice, or think we hear. 
Some chance stray sound that mocks the ear ; 
And from a dormer-window light 
A face beams out, or seems in sight, 
A moment smiles, as not unknown. 
Then vanishing, once seen, is gone. 
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The winds live gently here ; the sun 

That sees all changed, unchanged alone, 

Still lights the old familiar door, 

Long lock'd — once fair — now dimm'd and hoar, 

As the chalk cliffs, while years untold, 

Busily to the world have rolPd. 

The many masters here — to fame — 

Have now left but a rich man's name. 

These walls are voiceless as a rock, 
The softly-travelling chimney smoke 
No longer stains the upper air. 
The daw alone inhabits there. 
Gray roof and wall, and threshold-stone 
Window, and door, are blank'd in one, 
Impassable — still as the tomb. 
Yet sunbright left — not in cold gloom. 
As all would say — " Time has his will. 
But happily, through good and ill. 
We live to make you welcome still." 

The swallow builds his house of clay 
Beneath the hanging eaves to-day ; 
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Found with the sooty daw alone, 

They make the mansion house their own. 

The spider's web, spun in the winds, 
Trembling the door and lintel binds ; 
Secure in min, as a chain. 
The steps deep, tinged with many a stain, 
In autumn's hues by sun and rain. 
Sweep broadly upwards, but no more 
An entrance give to that closed door. 
Time has been here and spilt his wine. 
And left upon the ground a vine. 
That runs a-gadding here and there, 
And climbs at will the massive stair. 



On the smooth marble the slow snail 
In silence winds his silvery trail ; 
The bird a moment lights and stays. 
And plumes his wing, where in past days 
The lord of this fair manor stood — 
Received his friends, or thoughtful viewed 
The landscape many a pleasant mom. 
The pasture fields, the waving com — 
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His own — in silence with a smile, 

And sigh'd, yet pleased, and proud the while. 

* * « « • 

Three vases at the lintel stand, 

Left there, perchance, by some young hand, 

StainM, rosied — golden now — once white, 

By time made fairer to the sight. 

Large, open to the breeze and light. 

Like tombs despoil'd of old, the wind 

An easy entrance now can find. 

And makes them vocal to the ear. 

Sounding, now far remote, now near, 

In strains of sweet monotony, 

Speaking alike to heart and eye ; 

They yet remain to tell the day 

Of pleasant times, long passed away. 



A marble statue stands beneath. 

As time would mock at life and death ; 

A copy after the antique. 

From nature's self — the simple Greek. 
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This little Pagan with a smile 

Salutes me on the moss-grown ground, 

As it had waited there awhile 

For some one coming it had found. 

" And have I been expected — say, 

And have you waited for this day. 

Through years, long years, (unpruned, uncut, 

The vine had bound its naked foot ;) 

And speak," I said, in dreamy thought, 

" You know me, but I know you not. 

Come away — ^let me set you free. 

Now all are gone — come home with me." 

And there the silent one still smiled. 
Waiting my pleasure, like a child ; 
Before unnoticed, as a stone, 
I felt that I was not alone. 

Beauty, or more, hope's better grace. 
Yet lived in its ingenuous face ; 
For charming hope has wondrous power. 
And morning is her golden hour. 
So hopeful still, and glad no less, 
The open truth and happiness 
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Of its sweet visage moved me much ; 
But more its fawn-like eyes, round, blind, 
And open to the sun and wind. 

I hesitated to approach. 
Lingered, and look'd, and stood awhile, 
Studying the mystery of its smile. 
I dared not touch the cold white hand 
It oflfer'd from its mouldering stand 3 
And somewhat of a growing fear 
Crept on my heart of other eyes, 
That watch'd me, and were drawing near, 
Not from this world's boundaries ; 
A ghostly touch was in the air. 
That, passing, lightly stirr'd my hair. 

Child of nature — Grecian skill, 
That would let nature have her will ; 
How many daughters of the race 
Of this old loved deserted place. 
As morning came or evening fell. 
Have smiled with thee, we cannot tell. 
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Farewell, was here the last sad sound, 
And love lies buried under ground ; 
Time-honour'd age, and manly truth, 
Womanly love, ingenuous youth ; 
Sorrow and mirth alike have ceased. 
Here none are grieved, where none are pleased. 
Praise and reproof are silent now, 
O simple childhood, where art thou ? 
What evil hath thy fathers done ? 
You went, but when the wise were gone. 



A Gipsy lad now bears their name. 
And features coupled with a shame ; 
The last, they say, of that old race. 
Yonder he comes with swarthy face. 
A comely lad, as well may be. 
And yet no gentleman is he ; 
Proud, boastful of his gentle kin. 
And of the fortunes he shall win. 
Yet still more loved his Gipsy strain. 
Than all the honours he could gain ; 




The apple only in his hand 

Is his — and not a foot of land. 

So pride of birth, so honour fades, 

In by-ways sinks, and woodland glades. 



Old garden, with your dreams, adieu. 
And voice of welcome, farewell, too ; 
Wild wayside weeds, akin to flowers. 
Still kindly thoughts of home are yours. 

Lady, old manor-house, farewell, 
Your story let another tell. 
Or let it die, untold, unheard, 
I leave you to the passing bird. 



SONG OF THE PASSING BIRD. 

? HE sun shines on the garden wall, 
Merrily sings the passing bird ; 
All day the ripen'd apples fall. 
And wither into the sward. 
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The wilderness without is thick, 

Merrily sings the passing bird ; 
With faggots, ho ! and many a stick. 

The beggar's foot has never stirred. 

The carrion crow is picking a bone 
A young fox gave him in the wood. 

Beneath an old stump in the sun. 

For oh ! you know, the world is good. 

The carrion is the king of crows. 
He is a grave and a dainty bird ; 

But not to his feast the wise fox goes, 
And he snaps his beak, like a bitter word. 

" Mine is the pine wood," quoth the dove, 
" The great oaks, and the summer day ; 

Here is my nest and all I love. 
And here I would for ever stay. 

" Poor ghost, for you, through days and years. 
These well-known flowers have lingered long. 

All loth to part — each re-appears, 
And still the rose blooms to my song. 
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" Still by the walk you wander there, 
Still in the sun the green old tree 

Spreads out its arms, yet hale and fair. 
And offers fruit to you and me. 

" I live in the tree tops, all alone. 

Merrily sings the passing bird ; 
And a merry life I have of my own. 

Where foot of man is seldom heard." 
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THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

f HE plough-boy once a fowling went 
In the pasture-fields at noon, 
And there he shot the golden wren, 
Alas ! — the day in June. 




And wildly to the gun's alarm, 
Away with wounded breast 

The bright one flies, but in the copse 
Dropp'd, ere he reached his nest. 

Afar he sees the summer bush — 
His mate with failing eyes. 

In blindness hears her brooding note, 
And, faintly answering, dies. 



And brooding on the covert nest 

He built in Thornyden, 
With tender plaint, that constant one 

Calls on the truant wren. 
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As waned the noon, a sun-shower fell, 

Then forth — a-well-a-day ! — 
On love's wild quest, that little heart 

Flew in the rain away. 

And all too soon the truant found, 

With drooping wings and head. 
High in the silver hazels caught. 

In sunshine, cold and dead. 

Her joy, her grief, meets no reply ; 

Again, and yet again. 
Around the open tree-top flies 

The simple one in vain. 

And head meets head amidst green leaves, 

As in sweet life before. 
But touched, one drops into the briars. 

And lost, is seen no more. 

• 

Yet lingers still the faithful one. 

With love that cannot die. 
Then turns, and to the far bright fields 

Escapes with anguished cry. 



THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 

p HE village green is all a-glow, 

Mirth fills the evening air, 
And " Tally-ho ! '' sweet " Tally-ho ! " 
Is cried, and echoed there. 

The little lads with pranks and tricks 

Pursue the fox and hare ; 
Some galloping astride on sticks. 

While some on foot do fare. 

With hard, fresh face, beneath a thorn. 

The huntsman sits apart, 
And smokes his pipe, with hound and horn 

Still ringing in his heart. 

His shrunken mouth, his clear grey eyes 

Close, as he leans to hear, 
His burning pipe, while memory sighs. 

Glints to the starting tear. 
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THE FLOWERS YOU GAVE. 

LOWERS are the purest life we know, 
They are the gift I love the best, 
And ever, as they come and go, 

Still find their memories in my breast. 




Who has not felt the force of flowers 

Once known in youth — the garden's pride, 

Or gathered in the summer hours 
In fields, or by the green wayside ? 

And still your truthful look I find 

In these you gave, though sear and dry, 

I hear your voice upon the wind, 
As you and they could never die. 
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THE MUSHROOM GATHERERS. 

'iM lANCE," said little Polly Gray, 

" The bull 's a-gone somewhere away, 
Come to the pasture-fields witR me, 
I want some mushrooms, Jim, you see. 
Mother to-day has got a treat 
For dinner, Jim, a bit of meat. 
Streaked red and white, just Hke my shawl. 
There 's some for you, and for us all. 

" We have at home a wee black pot, 
I call it mine, though it be not. 
And mother says she *11 make a stew. 
With onions and a crust or two. 
Thinks I, some mushrooms in it stew'd. 

With this nice meat, would be right good 

" Ay ! downright good, I'm sure it be — 
Lass, you will be the death of me. 
" Why, Polly, you are overwise ; 
They say the wise child soonest dies, 



» 
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They 're tum'd to angels that are good, 
And be like them you know we should. 
Yet somehow, Polly, should you die — 
I Ve given up crying — but I '11 cry." 

" Nay, Jim, you must not cry for me ;" 
" If so, and if be hard to thee. 
Lass, say no more. See here and there 
About are mushrooms, and to spare. 
Aprons and baskets-full for you ; 
At sight of them I smell the stew." 

With that was heard the bulPs deep bellow. 
Cries Jim, " He 's coming up the hollow ; 
Heigh ! there he is now, sure enough. 
Run, lass," says he, with a faint laugh ; 
And strove the little maid to cheer. 
While his own heart beat quick with fear. 

Polly scream'd not, but trembling waned ; 
Jim gripped the basket, took her hand. 
And started for the hedgerow straight ; 
Towler came tearing through the gate. 
With lowering front ; his standing tail. 
In foam and rage, stiff as a rail. 
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Behind them a good distance yet. 

Says Jim, " All 's right if we can get 
To the hole i' the hedge ; it will hold two, 
Basket and all — be quick !— creep through ! " 

But still the children's steps were small 
Though quick. Away flies Polly's shawl, 
Bright red. The bull has found it there, 
And tosses it into the air. 

They gain the hedge. Poll creeps in — ^Jim 
Stoops down — without, the bull has him. 
And, with the basket in his hand, 
Hoists him aloft right off the land. 
Over the hedge he 's flung to fall 
Upon the grass beside scared Poll. 

Poll threw herself on him with cries, 
But Jim Lance opened his blue eyes. 
" Polly," says he, (the lad was stunn'd,) 
" I feel no pain — there is no wound." 

She kiss'd him on her knees ; Jim smiled. 
The loving child raised up the child — 
Like staid old folks, the lass and Jim — 
And he sat up. Poll helping him. 
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And holding him against her breast, 
In her small arms to let him rest 
While looking down, a tear or two 
That fright before forbade to flow. 
As Polly wiped his heated brow, 
Down Jim's round cheek slid softly now. 

" This happened to you all through me, 
Jim, dear. Nay, do not cry," says she. 
" I 'm not a-going — nor do mean — 
I have not cried I know not when." 
In spite of him, his lip shook lightly, 
Nor shone his merry face so brightly. 



Resting her chin upon his head, 
" O Jim !" the simple Polly said, 
" I brought you where we could not hide ; 
I love you, too, so well beside. 
Had you been kilPd, I would have died." 

Awhile yet longer, and says he, 
" Now I can walk as well as thee f 
And with the empty basket then. 
Homewards they tum'd their steps again. 
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Says Jim, " I know a good place, Poll, 
Where mushrooms grow, and there 's no bull." 
And there enough, and more, they found 
In Newtown pastures, gathering round, 
And merry grew on safer ground. 
Poll took Jim home. The sly lad, too. 
With all their hearts, shared mother's stew. 
" Jim 's a good lad," she thought, and sigh'd, 
Just like my own brave boy who died." 
Then, smiling, saw a likely son 
In Jim, in place of her lost one. 
She had seen better days before ; 
And now a widow, and not poor. 
The wolf, want, comes not to her door. 
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THE POTATO BLOSSOMS. 

HE gather'd them one evening, 
In the open fields, in June, 
As to the dance she passed along 

Beneath the rising moon. 
And her eyes were fill'd with tears 

In childhood's memory there, 
While her young companions wonder'd 

What cause she had for care. 

And as she breathed their sweetness. 

She pressed them to her mouth. 
In the melancholy fondness 

And abandonment of youth ; 
The young girls Took'd and laugh'd 

As she put them in her breast, 
And with them she laugh'd lightly 

And as brightly as the rest 



\ 
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Now Mary is an orphan, 

In the wide world left alone ; 
Her father and her mother 

Are both now dead and gone ; 
For the first time hired this summer, 

A servant-maid is she, 
And her mistress is a farmer's wife. 

Upon the river Lee. 

Oh ! the wild potato blossoms. 

And the fair young girl who wore them 
Next her heart instead of roses. 

With the night wind sighing o'er them ; 
Her tears and that bright laugh. 

In the darkness of her soul. 
Made the pale potato blossoms 

As the red rose beautiful. 
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MY LORD'S DOG. 

ELCOME, good Wolf, to Beggar's Hall, 
To my fire and bed of heather \ 
My lord, and " the little dogs and all," 
How fare they this rough weather ? 

When last I saw my Lord and you, 

I got a fearsome start. 
But, as you know, got something, too, 

Thai comforted my heart. 

My Lord he raised his noble head. 

And stared me in the face ; 
A great bell rang — for life I fled, 

And then there was a chase. 

Straight you were worrying my bags. 

With open mouth, you rogue ; 
And from my back tore all my rags. 

But spared my skin, good dog. 

_ 
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' Tis at the wicket gate, they say, 
My Lady helps the poor ; 

But I mistook, that lucky day. 
The big gate for that door. 

My Lord still to his grandeur true. 
Cried, "Is the poor man hurt?'* 

And then a guinea to me threw, 
As I stood cover'd with dirt. 

Wolf, you and I, lie i' the dust, 
You bark, nor care to bite me ; 

For a dog like you I have a crust 
And a cook's bone to requite you. 
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THE RAVENS' COLLOQUY. 

^^ARK," says the raven on her nest, 

Resting her beak upon her breast, 
" I hear a foot — not fawn nor doe 
Now treads the forest leaves below. 

" Now is the harvest time on earth, 
A time with men of hope and mirth ; 
I scent sweet apples from beneath, 
I smell them in young children's breath. 
My Lord, drop down the boughs and see 
Who comes now troubling you and me." 

The Ravens' nest rock'd pleasantly ; 
The great tree, at the close of day, 
And all the tree tops of the wood. 
Were stirr'd in the green solitude. 

Westward the sun was hastening. 
As slowly poised on sable wing 
Down through the boughs the Raven dropp'd, 
Bui midway in the great oak stopp'd, 
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Wisely to guard against surprise ; 

There lodged (his grey keen-sighted eyes 

On either side his head being set,) 

Giving his beak a passing whet. 

Gravely he tum'd upon one side 

His black-blue pate, and downwards spied 

A man, and yet no enemy ; 

And mocking gaped, as he would say, 

" If we a-fowHng now would go. 

Where is your gun, goodman ? — ho ! ho !'* 

" Dame, I know something you don't know- 
A secret," said the wise old crow, 
And closed his eyes in sun and wind, 
With crumpled toes as he were blind. 

" Is there blood in it — eh ?" quoth she. 
" No — hunger to the grave," said he. 
" You smell but apples, I scent death 
In their cheeks' roses and young breath." 

* " So, so," she said, with gentler croak — 
" Who brought them here to our great oak ; 
So they must die, but not in blood, 
In summer in our pleasant wood." 
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And, as with sorry thoughts opprest, 
The good dame puff'd out more her breast. 
Straightway a rotton stick dropped down, 
And fell on Nuncle's old bald crown. 
She snapped her beak and looked about, 
And from her nest her tail tum'd out ; 
And as hoarse Ravens laugh she laugh'd, 
Or, it may be, she only coughed. 

"Piff! whaff! foul carrion," Nuncle cries. 
And rubb'd his pate, and wiped his eyes ; 
Then darkly from the ground arose, 
And softly to the Innocents goes. 
A cake he gave each little child, 
And in the giving faintly smiled. 
The old hand shook that gave the bread, 
And as he stroked the young boy's head, 
Was suddenly again drawn back. 
And dropped beneath his cloak of black'. 

Lingering, at length behind a tree 
He tum'd and stepping on, quoth he, 
" The way is long" — so stole away. 
And left the children still at play. 
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" Fly up — look' forth," now said again, 

Upon her nest, the sooty hen ; 

And straightway through the sunny boughs 

The raven heavily arose 

With flapping wings into the air. 

And croak'd out in the silence there — 

" With staff and steeple-hat and cloak, 

Yonder he plods through elm and oak ; 

His way in haste, and Nuncle 's gone. 

Bound to the distant town alone." 

" What now, good bird," quoth she, " crows' meat 

These sucklings are not used to eat ; 

These wingless, tailess, little ones 

Have not got beaks for picking bones. 

Goose from the common, kilFd by switch 

Of goose-boy ; dead horse from the ditch 

May tempt them not, though noble cheer ; 

The rough com in the bristling ear 

Is small bird's fare, but for man's child 

Food there is none in all this wild." 

Night followed night — day came again, 
But with its sunshine brought no pain ; 
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And the good ravens from their tree 
Dropp'd down to see what they might see. 

They stood and eyed the children there, 
And gently pluck'd their clothes and hair ; 
Around the lad he hopp'd about, 
Yet loth to peck his blue eyes out ; 
She, as to kiss the lass, stoop'd down, 
And peck'd out hers, and they were brown. 

Then each avoiding t' othefs eye. 
With sidelong gait, and head awry. 
As they would shun the light of day, 
Pass'd heavily, each a separate way, 
Into the forest silently. 

Alas ! for man and bird — heigh, ho ! 
Good Nuncle and the Carrion Crow. 
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YOUTH WEEPS. 

OUTH weeps, and we all smile, nor fear 
To mock, in life's first charming truth, 
That tender little mute — a tear, 
Enfolded in the glance of youth. 

In truth, 'tis but our love in pain. 
That laughs his simple tears away ; 

And ours with his returned again — 
Away, go, idle one, and play. 



THE PLOUGHBOY. 

'^LD master's a farmer, 
A ploughboy am I, 
In the country I live. 
And I hope there to die ; 
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I was bom on the farm, 
And since mother died, 

I have but the old master 
To live with beside. 

I began with a clapper 

To scare the field crows. 
And then was the cow-boy. 

As every one knows ; 
And when bigger I grew 

I look'd after the cows, 
Or hoed in the garden. 

And helped in the house. 

Oh ! the free country life 

Is so much to my mind. 
The folks, old and young. 

Are so hearty and kind ; 
Most of all the young master. 

My own foster-brother, 
Who is just my own age. 

And was nursed by my mother. 



K 
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To me, I may say, 

All the year is sunshine, 
The old place, to my fancy. 

Still, somehow, seems mine — 
The homestead and orchard, 

The cattle and land. 
While I 'm stiU but a servant 

At master's command. 

Oh ! there 's not a poor lad, 

I can honestly say, 
Better off, in all Ireland, 

Than I am this day. 



THE NIGHTINGALE'S SONG. 

AY, little heart of curiou^ song, 
A wonder now — a wonder long. 
What means this sobbing ecstacy, 
That steals your hurried breath away ? 
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What would you with this constant ditty ? 
We know not well to smile or pity ; 
We doubt alike your joys and woes, 
Yet share your transport as it flows : 
A sad monotony of pain, 
A rapture lost, and found again ; 
And still the tale so often told 
Remains a secret, as of old 
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BEAUTY'S MISTAKE. 

|k^DIEU," she smiling said, and idly sigh'd, 
And, gathering flowers, her song was still 
" Adieu.'' 
Trembling he paused, and with a song replied, 
"Adieu, sweetheart, X)ur rose too quickly grew." 

And Beauty in her garden trembled sore, 
A wicked smile gleam'd through some natural 
tears; 

She would recal true love, but dared no more, 
And wept that day in secret through long years. 
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CUPID IN ARCADY. 

HITHER, little child, away, 
Blind as night, and fair as day. 
Tired and wandering here alone, 
Knowest thou not, that day is gone ? 

Hark ! there go the swallows ravening 
In the twilight of the evening. 
I dwell hard by," the herdsman said, 
" Come rest and eat, nor be afraid ; 
My little heart, be comforted." 
And as he stroked the truant's head. 
Within himself he wish'd him dead. 
" Ah knave, (he sigh'd resentfully,) 
Again we meet in Arcady ; 
And here I lay your shafts and bow 
Beside my sorry spade and hoe." 

And, laughing softly in his mirth. 
He cast them on the glowing hearth, 
And bow and quiver, string and feather, 
Soon blazed up brightly all tQgether. 
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Love sitting down, like a true child, 
Spake not his thanks, but only smiled. 
Taking on the hearth his seat. 
And so began to drink and eat ; 
While through the silent house is heard 
The cricket chirping like a bird. 

And now Love nods, and presently. 
Tired with the wanderings of the day. 
He touched the hand that stroked his head. 
And made the friendly hearth his bed ; 
And as he dropped asleep, the child 
Again on him who mock'd him smiled. 

The clown sat silent on a log. 
Musing and mirthful, while his dog. 
In whining fondness^ his rough breast 
Close to the little wanderer prest. 

The child is whispering in his sleep : 
He too has had his musings deep 
In the hearth light ; one wing outspread 
Is pillowing his simple head. 

" Mine host, it seems, remembers well 
What once in Arcady befel. 
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A dainty taste he has in wives, 
Not, for a poor man, one that thrives ; 
He needs must have a pretty face. 
With air of my good mother's grace, 
T' adorn his humble cottage floor, 
No less could please, nor ask'd he more, 
Seldom, I think, about the mind. 
And he left that for chance to find. 
My task was light — I brought this wife ; 
She proved a shrew — plague of his life ; 
Of tongue incessant — ^always spending. 
His pots and pans not superintending. 
Blinder than I, through years long. 
He cannot see who did the wrong — " 

The young voice ceased — no more was said ; 
The child lay still on his hard bed. 

The clown arose at early dawn ; 
His daughter and the child were gone. 
Young Daphne, with the goat-herd's son. 
The Father sought the door in haste ; 
Day was just reddening on the waste. 



Amidst the olive trees two wings 
Are seen to wave — clear laughter rings ; 
Saved from the fire by Love's awn charm, 
Aloft appears a naked arm, 
Shaking the bow in wild delight, 
Full in the troubled herdsman's sight. 

The live-long day that child-like laughter, 
Where'er he searched still foUow'd after ; 
But foolish as he was before. 
Young Daphne he will see no more. 




ILION. 

? HE happy little Ilion died 

In summer — on an evening sigh'd 
A farewell to the w5rld and men ; 
His tender mother grieved not then, 
Nor with the Fates upbraiding strove. 
" The boy is gone to wait on Jove," 
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The Grecian mother said, and smiled, 
And kiss'd the world-lost little child. 

But when night came that mother slept, 
And, dreaming he was dead, she wept. 




HYMETTUS. 

YMETTUS is a-glow, 
The sun is sinking low, 
The last bees are returning 
With the honey of the morning. 

Ore en eiarine ! * 
Now the shepherd's pipe is heard, 
A-roosting goes the bird. 
The fawns seek out the oaks, 
The doves coo in the rocks, 
" Sweet, sweet," the swallows cry. 
As about the eaves they fly. 

Ore en eiarine ! 

* In the vernal hour. — Iliad, 
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Too soon the enchantment dies, 
The twilight deepens, the bat flies, 
The world is now benighted. 
The herdsman's cot is lighted. 
His step is heard, and near the door 
The spotted dog runs on before ; 
The loving nurse with merry wiles. 
The impatience of the child beguiles, 
The lowing dies away. 
The last voice of the day. 

Ore en eiarine I 



THE FARMER'S BOY. 

r HE milch cows, lo^ving to the mom. 
Are moving towards the ragged thorn, 
Where Ruth and Mary stand prepared 
With milking pails and elbows bared ; 
The hasty, biting sheep runs scared, 
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Ringing its bell then stands to stare, 
With taper shank and simple head. 
At times, a yarling or fieldfare, 
By little humming insects led. 
Sweeps round the cows, then turns aside. 
In aiiy rapture down the breeze. 
Drawn over hay-ricks, bams, and trees ; 
And now the little voice has died. 
In life's first joy, at early day, 
Snatch'd in the pure, sweet winds away. 

The rooks forsake the neighbouring pines. 
And rise and sink with squabbling cry, 
And led, as instinct still inclines. 
Drag heavily along the sky — 
A sable train, o'er lawn and wood. 
To distant fields in quest of food. 

Old Dobbin, hanging on the stile 
His wasted head, provokes a smile. 
Shakes his dull ears, beset by flies, 
And stamping, snorts, with staring eyes. 

Hard by, a calf and cow-boy run 
Their mad vagaries in the sun. 
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Light-limb'd alike — both clad in brown. 
A crow, in the next field, drops down 
Upon the cattle's rubbing-post, 
Pierced with old nails — ^with red paint cross'd, 
And pecks the dry wood in the wind, 
Grubbing and hobbling like the blind, 
While yet his grey, far-seeing eye 
Keeps watch around on earth and sky. 
Against surprise — but hark, that cry, 
A dog barks to it in quick joy; 
And, this way bound, there comes a boy, 
Who waves his arm, and running, less 
In needful haste than wantonness, 
Cries, " 0-eh ! aeh !" * that bemg all, 
For lack of thought, he can recall. 

As fancy leads he trips along, 
With that wild cadence on his tongue ; 
These fields the world are to his eyes. 
And «'0-eh ! O-eh !" stUl he cries. 

* The cry of the herdboys in the more remote districts 
of the North of Ireland. 
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The foot-sore beggars, when they meet, 
Wonder how life can be so sweet. 

And now the dog trots by his side. 
And licks his hand — now ranges wide, 
And snuffs the early hare's faint scent. 
Barking in joy's abandonment 

His brown, tann'd face, and pointed ears, 
His bark, that laughs, or whines his fears, 
His rounded tail, that hangs aside. 
His panting mouth, that never lied. 
The boy's loose gait and active foot. 
His rusty hat and country coat. 
His echoing voice and open face, 
Are trifles we yet love to trace 
In early friendship, still combined, 
In a dog's eyes and ploughbo/s mind. 



Companions still, boun<;i to the farm, 
By many a link and simple charm. 
By hearth and field — in work and play, 
By bed and board, by night and day. 
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Through foul and fair, they make the most 
Of life, enjoyed at little cost. 

The little lad now turns his head, 
And shows his face — a patch of red, 
Warm, glowing in the sunny air, 
While, as he runs, his yellow hair 
Strays from his hat — trails on his coat, 
Waves lightly to his clumping foot. 

He gains the hedge, now looks around. 
Stoops to an opening near the ground. 
Creeps in, and quickly scrambling through. 
The far blue landscape meets his view ; 
And lightly running forth once more, 
His heart bounds wildly as before, 
Escaping from the common day. 
To fairer scenes that stretch away. 
His voice is heard at intervals. 
Now rising, while again it falls. 
As though its fulness could not die 
Beneath such summer morning's sky, 
Till fading amidst rural sounds 
'Tis lost in far enchanted bounds. 
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While, in the hedge, Snap still is heard. 
Chasing some little startled bird. 
That chanced to meet his fieiy eye. 
Regardless of his master's cry. 



A CHILD'S PRIDE. 

tBOY once stung by nettles, loudly cried, 
And to a little girl for comfort ran, 
She laugh'd, and, in a moment, nerved by pride. 
The tearful child became a little man. 



GOING TO THE FAIR. 

VijJ?S through the fields I went my way, upon a 
harvest mom, 

I had then left, like other folk, the reapers and 
the com, 

There, where the river bends its blue, and, shoal- 
ing, falls away, 

Broad, glittering down the pebbled land, so 
pleasant, cool, and gray. 
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I met a young girl, it so chanced, near the old 

willow tree. 
Bound to the Fair at early mom, and all alone 

like me. 

My heart was light that morning, and " good- 
morrow, lass," I said, 

And raised my hand and boldly took the basket 
from her head, 

" Let me carry it," says I, " you will walk more 
freely now. 

The fairy in the basket this freedom will 
allow"— 

Then something there, it happened, that was 
cover'd up with hay, 

In answer to my folly, in a soft low voice said, 
" Quaigh ! " 

She look'd at me and laugh'd — her modest head 

was bare. 
The pure breeze from the river waved lightly her 

brown hair; 
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And the flush of anger suddenly passed from her 

pleasant face, 
As though it should not have been there, for that 

was not its place, 
And the fairy in the basket — a lucky duck for 

me — 
Tum'd her shyness into merriment at the old 

willow tree. 

There in the morning early, as strangers, first 

we met, 
And when the fair was over we parted at sunset, 
This day that girl's my wife, and in all the country 

round 
A better or a comelier wife is nowhere to be 

found. 
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THE FAGGOT GATHERER. 

^hp BOY came down the fields just now 
Biting an apple in the wind, 
Companion of the calf and cow, 
More apples hoping soon to find. 

Tann'd, as the quail upon the ground. 
Bold, bright, and open is his look ; 

Yellow his hair, his visage round. 
His eye brown as the pebbled brook. 

By bank and hedgerow wandering. 
In Surrey this bright harvest mom. 

He scares the crows till they take wing, 
Or rabbit watches in the com. 

Still as in idleness he stroird, 
One busy thought he had alone. 

Of robbing orchards uncontrolled. 

And making their best sweets his own. 
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Just then a faggot-gatherer 

Came that way tottering down the land, 
Gathering by stealth some faggots there 

In the deep hedge, with wasted hand. 

The woman eyed the boy, and smiled ; 

And resting on the sticks that fiird 
Her lap, thought on her own lost child, 

The lad, the world and sin had killed. 

And sudden anguish bow'd her down. 
And as ihe careless boy passed on, 

She turned and sought the neighbouring town, 
Weeping once more her long lost son. 

And so in life it has been found — 
That something of the passing day 

Re-opens an old time-closed wound. 
Rich or poor, be who we may. 
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HOW THE ROSE BECAME RED, 

^^^ MAIDEN loved, when on a summer's day . 

The idle youth, who knew not, ran away. 
And her cheeks' bloom, escaping in the air, 
Soon followed him who was so wild and fair, 
And wafted was, while wetted with her tears. 
Caught in a rose by its entangling briers. 

The maiden died — alas ! for him who fled — 
And still for her the mindful rose is red. 
' Tis an old tale that young folks fain would tell, 
A fond old dream of one who loved too well. 



YOUNG RUNAWAY FARM SERVANT. 

N London lost, he takes his way 
From street to street alone, 
Tired, wandering from dawn of day, 
A world of brick and stone. 




1 16 Yimng Runaway Farm Servant, 

A bundle in a handkerchief 
Across his shoulders borne, 

And now, forgotten in his grief. 
Holds all his wealth this mom. 

A cock has crowed — that voice again. 

So often heard before, 
The village cock — the rousing strain 

That he shall hear no more. 

He starts — his stick grasp'd in his hand 
Hard — for the voice he hears 

Recalls his home, the old farm-land — 
Lost truth, his mother's tears. 

His eyes are heavy, childlike, wet. 
Heavy his red tann'd hand, 

Heavy his foot, but heavier yet 
His heart is in the strand. 

Grown fearful, scared, with hunger faint. 
Remorse comes slow, but sure, 

He sobs his simple soul's complaint. 
Now cowardly as poor. 




Lost ifi the Snow, 
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The balance trembles — ^kindness yet, 

A little help, might save. 
But will it come ? — should we forget 

His soft heart will be brave. ? 

" The blind jade. Fortune," led him here. 

And left him here alone, 
But English heart is, in its cheer, 

No labyrinth of stone. 




LOST IN THE SNOW— THE SNOWDROP 

AND CROCUS. 

OST in the snow, and mute, two children 
sigh'd. 

Dreaming of home, and dreaming, slept and died; 
And these cpld flowers have sprung up through 

their hair, 
By their wan cheeks, in sudden beauty there. 
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SOLDIER'S FIFK 

ARK ! there, the Spartan fife again, 
Who wakes on high that daring strain ? 
Who would it be but John BulFs son. 
The English yoeman, brave young John, 

The lad who lately drove the plough 
In our broad fields — a soldier now ; 
The fife is his, to stir the soul. 
While drums in rattling crashes roll. 

The shepherd's reed, long loved in peace. 
The pipe that waked the sword in Greece, 
The Spartan fife, long lost, is found. 
And only heard on English ground. 
And echoed round from shore to shore, 
Now breathes forth Freedom's voice once more. 

Three cheers for home and Liberty, 
And with the English rose to-day. 
Bind the oak of a thousand years. 
And now, again, three English cheers. 
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THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 

? HE clock strikes five, the mortiing 's fair. 
No sound disturbs the kindling air, 
The farm-house sleeps with all its cares. 
And memories of fields and fairs ; 
The gleaming windows, clear and blue, 
In that old house alone seem new. 

The roof of tiles, with mosses spread, 
The door and windows, white and red. 
By winter bleach'd, by summer tann'd. 
Kept by a master's thrifty hand. 
With ready care, from year to year. 
Of comfort tell, and ample cheer. 

The house, grown old, long, wide, and low, 
Built of grey limestone long ago. 
Like a great rock stands in the light, 
All streaming with the dews of night ; 
Compact and solid, hale and fair 
As the honest man, the master there. 




Fortune and time have still proved kind, 
The seasons fruitful to his mind, 

The fleeting mists have all withdrawn 
Their veil from meadow, lea, and lawn ; 
The tinted pigeons sit in pairs. 
Or busied with their brooding cares. 
Are hastening on the wing around ; 
The cock, sole guardian of the ground, 
Salutes us boldly at the door. 
The grass-patch'd court steams thin and hoar. 

The garden hedge now glows like fire ; 
The gossamer from bough to brier, 
Spun finely in the morning ray. 
Floats glancing to the breathing day ; 
The homely flowers of native dress, 
Quickening in naked tenderness. 
Hasten their bloom, for it is June, 
To meet the glory of the noon. 

The river, coming as from night. 
Flows with a thin and purer light ; 
In pasture fields the sheep and cows, 
Where springs the mushroom, wandering browse; 



Afar an early peal of thunder 
Arrests the staring calf in wonder ; 
The lark "at heaven's gate" sings aloud, 
Now drops, now climbs the dewy cloud ; 
And all the birds grown tuneful now. 
Break into song from bank and bough. 
And rove the hedges joyously, 
First voices of the world of day. 




THE BLIND MAN'S GOOD-MORROW TO 
HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

ELCOME, dearest, love is light, 
You bring the morning to my night, 

As runs the light into the tree, 

So to the heart your voice takes me. 
You tell of day, I know it is. 

By that voice and by this kiss, 

By the rose you bring, I know 

The hedge-row now is all a-glow. 
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Your coming and the blooming flower 
Tell me the season and the hour. 

As evening fell you pass'd away, 
To bring me now another day. 
Night shade still in peace may fall, 
And hide the world, but hides not alL 

Many a light not of the sun 
In the night lives all unknown \ 
But day nor night, nor dark nor fair, 
May measure true love's tender care. 



A SWEET BIRD ONCK 

\^ SWEET bird once in summer 

Was wounded on a day. 
And bleeding to its wood nest 
All wildly flew away. 

And there he made his anguished plaint, 

In a note or two forlorn, 
To his constant little mate. 

As he dropp'd upon the thorn. 



The First Wild Rose, 
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" Oh, leave me not alone, 

And why this anguish ? — why ?" 
Was his soft mate's pretty moan ; 
And " Sweetheart, do not die ! '* 

And amidst their callow young 
His bright head blindly lay. 

While the crimson life dropp'd slowly 
From his silent bill away.J 



, THE FIRST WILD ROSE. 

? HE first wild rose of spring time, 
That we gladly found this mom, 
Now in the winds of evening 
Lies scattered on the thorn. 




O May ! is this your kindness ? 

Now after winter's snows, 
Are your garden flowers jealous 

Of the simple first hedge rose ? 
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Your loving guest came early ; 

Cold is your welcome yet ; 
And for the wild rose, death 

By the river at sunset. 



THE SINGING CHILD. 

Y^ LITTLE lass came down the hill, 

Chanting on the work-day, Monday, 
The Psalm the little children sang 
At Wigan, in the church on Sunday. 

The church is old, but shows without 
An earlier one — of rocks wall-piled, 

Sloping, all shapeless, and rough-hewn, 
As quarried from the neighbouring field. 

And over her bare head, around 

Her sunburnt face, she deftly throws 

Her petticoat, striped white and blue. 
As evening shades betimes the rose. 
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And holding it on either side; 

And open'd wide on either hand, 
Shaded she sings, and hidden walks, 

In sunshine down the pasture-land. 

A kid leaps, bleating to her steps, 
Companion of her simple days, 

At home, or by the fireside. 

Or in the fields, where'er she strays. 

So on her way the poor child goes. 
Nor fears sad age's coming hour, 

Chanting the Psalmist's ancient song : 
" At best Man is a fading flower." 
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THE OLD ORCHARD. 

KNOW a green old orchard, trimly shorn, 
That on the uplands takes the early mom, 
Gray ivied walls are sheltering it around. 
With roses trailing, and with woodbines crown'd. 
Rare nut trees line its path, to school-boys dear, 
Still fruitful in their age from year to year. 

There, in the spring-time, maybe heard that song. 
That wakes the blossoms that have slumbered long. 
And in its lone delight, the shy, brown thrush 
Silently drops to rest in some deep bush. 

In every wind of summer's scented day 
Small birds are carolling from spray to spray ; 
In shaded spots wild hyacinths are seen 
At noon, yet wet with night dews, blue and green. 

A spring-well yonder, dancing, meets the light, 
Set in the close green turf with daisies white ; 
The old man grows his favourite pot-herbs there, 
More than his trees, they are our old friend's care. 
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The manor-house stood somewhere near, they say, 
The orchard only now remains to -day ; 
And now in harvest time is heard around 
The ripen'd fruit still dropping to the ground. 

On its moss'd bank would you go there and rest, 
Of all you may take freely, and the best. 




GREAT OAK TREE. 

r HERE stands an oak, a goodly sight to see, 

Still strong in years, however old it be, 
How like a king upon the summer land. 
It bears itself, and takes alone its stand 
In beauty, and the glory of the mom. 
Like Sampson, in its native strength unshorn. 

Hamlet himself might take a lesson there, 
From one who is no orator or player. 
With profit, from the monarch oak, and find, 
In its grand air, true dignity of mind, 
A royal freedom in its noble form. 
All still combined with its wild forest charm. 

Great is the majesty of the oak tree. 
The emblem of old England's liberty. 
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BIRD AND LEAF. 

f HE fruit-tree tops are green again ; 

There is an odour in the rain ; 
The spirit of the blowing flowers 
In every wind again is ours. 

Hark there ! that joyous voice ! behold 
Now Spring comes dress'd in green and gold. 
The bird now turns his wintry wrongs 
Into a world of idle songs ; 
Now courts, in his far wandering, 
The bursting bough with breast and wing ; 
Still flitting lightly to and fro, 
Where sunshine falls and roses grow ; 
His song begun and lost, still mending, 
In sweetness broken, never ending. 

The spring leaf, sister to the bird, 
As by his joyous rapture stirr'd, 
Now meets his breast, now turns away, 
Glancing in the breeze of day, 
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In. life's unfolding, cradled well, 
As sleeps the sea-wreath'd purple shell, 
And still the bird, with his wild strain, 
Comes in again, and yet again. 

Brief companions, in bright weather, 
Still link'd in vernal life together. 
Until with autumn's saddening gales. 
The charm that binds them once more fails. 



AN IRISH CHILD'S GRIEF. 

i^ BOVE her the church tower arose. 

And Patrick's Clock — the voice of years 
In sunshine — to her childish woes, 

Tick'd the small moments to her tears. 

The poor child wept, the sudden shower 
Painfully through her fingers glisten'd. 

That hid her face. Hark ! the twelfth hour. 
Her sobbing ceased : she smiled and listened. 

R 



130 An Irish Child's Grief, 

Lightly she started to her feet, 

And turning back her scattered hair, 

To Patrick's chimes danced in the street. 
Heedless, and unheeded there. 

It was a Psalm tune of glad praise, 
That in the tower the old clock play'd : 

Have mercy, Lord, on her strange ways. 
On the young creature Thou hast made. 

For happy youth and poverty 
Had only quarrelled for a time, 

Come gloom or sunshine, every day. 

There still breaks out some joyous chime. 
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THE HERONS. 

? WO herons in the open height, 

Now bend this way their lonely flight, 
Onward they come like spectral forms 
Escaped from winter's wreck and storms. 
With haggard crests and gleaming eye, 
And necks arch'd back, they lolling fly. 

High in the upper clouds of day 
Lies their solitary way ; 
Still borne along in grey repose 
On the soft current as it flows, 
They move, as with the grace of thought. 
At their own ease, disturb'd by nought 

Their age-bent forms, now they draw near, 
Unlike our feathered friends appear. 
With sailing wings and lance-beaks arm'd, 
As from an ancient world life charm'd ; 
With bony throat, harsh clanging still. 
They seem like messengers of ill. 
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The lone grey pilgrims of the air 
Sent to proclaim, with doleful cry, 
Throughout the waste of earth and sky, 
Famine on fields and mountains bare. 

Yet birds they truly are, and here 
But come in quest of better cheer. 
While the moon lasted, and the dew 
Fell in the ragged pine tops ; they 
Kept a long watch till dawn of day, 
And then with cries, aloft they flew 
To seek their food in lands afar 
In peace, though arm'd as if for war. 

A sultry cloud, long gathering round, 
Obscures the soft blue sky. 
And down the landscape where they fly, 
A gliding shadow sweeps the ground ; 
And on their outstretched wings in wonder, 
They meet the sudden burst of thunder. 
And bear away the glittering rain, 
In glory sailing down the plain, 
Avoided by the chough and crow, 
Nor welcome wheresoever they go. 
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The small birds in the harvest weather 
Are breaking, in broad flocks, away, 
Along the moor, in loose array. 
The grouse in sunshine peck the heather, 
At rest, or fray'd, in the light wind, 
While a stra/d sh«ep-dog barks behind. 

The shower has pass'd, and Noah's bow, 
To lift our hearts from thoughts of woe, 
In all its primal beauty dress'd. 
Comes glowing out suffused and sweet. 
Spanning the earth, now harvest bless'd ; 
And on the heath, with lingering feet. 
We wait to look — to watch we stand. 
This sign of our Creator's hand. 

He who has set His bow in heaven, 
Has never failed in promise given ; 
We trust Him, and we fear no ill. 
The same He is, Jehovah still. 
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THE WAYSIDE FOUNTAIN. 

COME blue-eyed from heaven and from the field, 
Through ways unknown, by banks and trees 
conceard ; 
My fountain, often foul'd with many a stain, 
By man and beast, I purify again. 
This heaven commands, and still I freely give, 
What my God sends, that all in need may live. 




A DAY LONG AGO. 

AIR was the summer day, and I 
Ran out beneath the summer sky, 
Alone that day, a happy child. 
Free as the naked Indian wild ; 
And as the west wind met my brow, 
O life ! I felt, how sweet art thou ; 
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And as the sun-shower filFd my hair, 

world ! I thought, but thou art fair. 
The old world had grown young again ; 

1 knew not age, nor care, nor pain ; 
Swept by the breeze in light and shadow, 
The river ran by bank and meadow ; 
The birds pursued their roving flight. 
And went and came in life's delight, 
Flew round the pastures, down the river, 
And back again, unrestful ever. 

And breathless, forced at last to yield, 
Dropped in the rain upon the field. 
The lark arose, and 'gan to fly 
" To heaven's gate singing" — so did I. 
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A DAY NOW. 

OW summer days are come again, 
But all seems changed : the breeze and rain, 
The sunshine, as the winter's snow. 
I Ve eaten my apples long ago, 
In boyhood from the tree, 
And better joys our age may see, 
Than Nature can allow. 

But Nature, young as ever now. 
Can see in me no change nor pain. 
And still would have me forth again, 
With all her old accustomed truth. 
To share with her the life of youth. 



BOYS SONG. 

p WAS a boy's voice, clear, bold, and true, 
Upon an autumn day. 
And as he came I thought of you, 
When we were boys at play. 
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The lad ceased suddenly his song, 
And passed with slaclf:en'd pace, 

As if his heart had suffered wrong 
Beneath my thoughtful face. 

For life's hard truth — stem manhood's care. 

Are still a pain to youth, 
And spoil too soon his sunny hair, 

And boyhood's simple truth. 

His voice stirr'd early memory much. 

His silence moved me more ; 
That gladness and suppression — such 

Were mine long years before. 

He dared not trust me with his joy, 

But let it die untold. 
As I had never been a boy, 

And had been always old. 

Let not, young friend, the thoughtful truth 

O'ershadow thy glad heart. 
May God give thee the joy in youth 

Will not so soon depart. 



fcc d* can. «' izi^jjciilnj. 




IMMORTALITY OF JOV. 

?HERE is a word that breathes into mj- soal 
Something unspeakable, its life in all its full, 
As in the paradise that Adam lost, 
"tin tingle word is immortality : 
Alownt from childhood to old age this day, 

truth, my joy and wonder, moved me most 
such life blest can come from God alone, 
irs, and we are all undone ; 
ipora!, with it the second death. 
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And yet, I ask'd, may not that life be mine ' 
Through mercy of Christ's blood — mine own by 

faith ? 
But oh 1 so high this aim, so all divine, 
My hope still died, till in that blessed Name 
I leam'd my sin became my very claim. 




THE TWO SACRIFICES. 

Tnoon Cain brought a heap, with glowing brows, 
-^ On his bared head, figs, citrons on the boughs, 
And apples, wetted with the thunder shower, 
Mingled with ears of corn, sweet herb, and flower, 
And from the flowers and com, as from a crown, 
From Cain's high head his heavy hair fell down — 
Of iron hue, and shaded with a grace 
The bright red light of life that fiU'd his face. 
As the young lion feels his growing mane. 
Caught in the wind, and stares on it — so Cain 
Views his dark locks askance, in joy and pride, 
Roird down his back in waves on either side. 
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Gathered upon his arm, a black bull's hide, 
Girded about his loins, falls loose and wide ; 
Rough gold and gems, in rude devices set, 
Glitter within the folds of its deep jet ; 
Still, as athwart the garment, shifts the light. 
Like serpent's eyes, or coals of fire by night. 

Thus with his blooming sacrifice that mom, 
From desert gardens came the world's First-bom; 
But as he goes, there with him goes, somehow, 
An evil something on his smiling brow. 

Scaring the birds with his extravagant song, 
With laughter and wild cries he strides along, 
A while forgetful, but not dangerous yet. 
Of the earth's curse, and of his toil and sweat. 
The fiercer beasts of the more distant land 
He mocks with gestures of his knee and hand, 
The gentler creatures from their quiet lairs 
He lures with moving courtship and fond airs, 
To spurn them at his feet, nor does his eye 
Compassion shew, at their surprise and cry. 
Wanton as Satan, so Cain bent the knee, 
And courted all he met by bank and tree, 
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Moping and mowing, while there yet were none 
To see his mirth, save the poor beasts and sun. 

And birds and beasts, now troubled, great and 
small, 
At Cain's vain ways, are strangely watchful all, 
And grimly in the distance, the great bear 
Erect, with heavy paws plays in the air. 
With motions ludicrous, and lumbering dance, 
In rough response to Cain's extravagance. 

In the tree tops the monkey too is there, 
And hobbling downwards, chatters, scant of hair, 
That blot on nature, hideous, antic, wild, ' 
Furrowed as age, yet sportive as a child. 
By its vile actions shames, if it may be. 
The beauteous freshness of the desert tree ; 
For Cain it has no welcome but grimace, 
Then flees away to escape his angry face. 

The monster ape, refusing to draw nigh. 
Regards him sullenly with kindling eye. 
Of many kinds and families, the ape. 
Of beasts, comes nearest man's free air and shape. 
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In its base brow, like his, in all his pride. 
Its eyes are set in front and not aside, 
By turns its hands are feet, its feet are hands, 
It runs now on all fours, erect now stands. 
While man's intelligence seems to prevail, 
Yet, beastlike still, it shews a hanging tail ; 
And now it meets Cain's gaze direct and straight, 
With cautious looks of keen inquisitive hate — 
A changeling imp, bow'd like an aged man. 
With smooth-skinn'd visage, grave-like, blue, and 

wan. 
Doleful as death, yet full of playiul wiles, 
Ugly as sin, that never truly smiles : 
Secure in nimbleness, the beast again. 
With force fourfold flings back the scorn of Cain. 
Man well may quail who looks on the foul shape 
Of the loathed monkey, and the solemn ape. 
Above beasts bestial, and in creatures such. 
See his bad self reflected over much. 

The clown of birds, the parrot, strives to run 
Along the branch that catches best the sun. 
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Array'd in colours gorgeous to the sight, 
He spreads his pinions varying with the light. 
The almond branch in blossom is his throne, 
He rests or climbs, the fruit is all his own ; 
With cackling laughter he retorts on Cain, 
Who for his bread must toil in sweat and rain. 
" Aha ! " the creatures' cry — " we know thee, 
man. 
Not one of us, but with us under ban. 
What has thy soul by trespass gained but woe. 
With wrong to us, thy servants ? — ho ! man, ho ! 
Cast out of Paradise, thyself undone, 
The injured ones ' twere better thou wouldst shun. 
Has thy fall taught thee but the human creed, 
To add a mockery to an evil deed ? 
Away, and trouble us not — of race accurst. 
We know thee now, of all to be the worst." 

So their wrong'd natures spake as in derision. 
And passes thus the world's once happy vision. 
If a poor beast have more of innocence. 
It flees and hides — ^its only safe defence. 
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All is a mockery, as it would seem, 
Of fallen man ; and life's now troubled dream* 
So deem'd the First-bom — so suspicious Cain, 
Their mopings meets with mirth as strange again ; 
Peace with life's gentle trust is lost — such mirth 
With sin and death now holds the ruin'd earth. 



But say, did not the Maker of all things. 
Give beasts and birds to aid them, feet and wings, 
And their strange habits in the field and trees, 
To move men's praise and wonder, even to please ? 
Should men not treat them kindly then, much less 
Not spare them for their very helplessness ? 
Surely not mock them, wrong, nor put to pain 
Their wondrous formsand instincts, as would Gain. 

Nothing to God is hideous — all things good, 
As first created. Had Creation stood, 
The vast variety its source proclaims 
With Him they differ only in their names. 
Assured we know that nought is made in vain, 
However wondrous be creation's chain. 
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Sin in the heart may not believe the eye, 
The learned sceptic may his God deny, 
The little bird that sits upon the thorn 
Will sing His praise — the anthem of the mom. 

The world will wait for that great Coming Day, 
To see its sin, when sin is done away. 
Ere it will own its own Creator's sway. 



And Abel took a living lamb, unshorn, 
Without a blemish, from the folds that mom, 
Chosen for God, and went alone his way, 
Where the two desert altars stood that day. 

And ever and anon his eyes would rest 
Upon the youngling resting on his breast. 
In silent thought, as pity fain would save 
The harmless victim still, and only gave 
In sacrifice the innocent and dumb,. 
From hopeful faith in Him who was to come. 

So Abel went, when Cain came leaping by, 
And seeing the soft lamb that gave no cry, 
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And him, the younger bom, of heart upright, 
In simple goat's skin clad, of silvery white, 
And unadorn'd with gold or precious stone — 
A shepherd, in his offering rich alone. 
Loved him, and in all his passionate pride. 
Walked in wild kindness softly by his side. 
For Cain loved Abel, as young lions love 
Their fellows, and no longer scornful strove. 

And now with Cain, there walks unseen that one 
In secret fear'd, but as the Serpent known ; 
By shiverjng Abel felt. Alas ! for Cain. 
Sad world ! What more is coming yet of pain ? 
O Death ! the Enemy to life is there. 
But veil'd and silent in the desert air ; 
A blood-red spirit, wrapt in its own fire. 
The devil, the first murderer and liar. 

Peace yet reign'd here, despite the curse that 
mom; 
( The briar-rose blooms on the vexing thom ; ) 
Eastward the chembim, before the Lord, 
The gates of Eden kept with flaming sword ; 
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And in the garden of lost Paradise, 

The birds were singing and flew down the skies. 

Anon, the lion's hoarsening roar is heard 

Above the aerial rapture of the bird, 

And the two brothers at their altars stood, 

And God saw there the evil and the good, 

The thought unform'd, the death of Brotherhood 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PASSAGE 
OF THE RED SEA. 

A FRAGMENT. 



" Thou art the Lord the God, . . and didst see the 
affliction of our fathers in Egypt, and heardest their cry by 
the Red Sea; and shewedst signs and wonders upon 
Pharoah, and on all his servants, and on all the people of 
his land ; for Thou knewest that they dealt proudly against 
them. So didst Thou get Thee a name, as it is this day.'* 
— Nehemiah ix. 7, 9, 10. 



The last survivor of the Fathers, whose carcases fell in 
the wilderness, is sitting in his tent on the banks of the 
Jordan at the decline of day. The forty years* wandering 
will expire with the coming night; and for his sons* sake, 
who are prepared, with their people, to cross the river, he 
bears testimony once more to the similar miraculous event 
which he witnessed himself, the passage of the Red Sea, 
and thereon he dies. 

O W the last sun of forty years has set, 
And one of Israel's ancient men lives jet; 
Slowly he speaks, and gathered round his bed, 
His sons are listening with uncovered head ; 
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Last of the rebel Fathers who believed 

The spies' report, and were to death deceived. 

As the black curtains fall in Kedar's tent, 
So fell the Eastern night as daylight went, 
And in a moment blindly clothed each face. 
A voice has ceased that spake in that dim place, 
And sighs amidst the gloom, and with that breath 
Of woman's tenderness, still true to death. 
An earthen lamp, that stands upon the ground, 
Gleams into life, and kindling sheds around 
A fresh sweet scent, touch'd by a maiden's hand, 
Who once at dawn, in far Arabian land. 
Had gather'd manna on the desert sand. 



The murmur of the host is heard around, 
Deep as a summer sea — flowing, profound ; 
Women speak softly, men pass in and out. 
For death is there, while all is life without. 
Dark forms before the tent move to and fro. 
Or stand in converse, as they come and go. 
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The river broadly in his harvest flood 
Is sweeping all his banks and underwood, 
No passage now the rolling waters shew 
For man or beast, to gray-waird Jericho. 

Darkly the camel lifts his head on high, 
And meets the cool night breeze with drooping eye, 
Sweet are the waters, stooping to the brink, 
Oxen and mules stand in the pools to drink. 
Maidens, who trod the wilderness so long. 
Now dip their feet in Jordan with a song, 
And moving fires are seen, and far and near 
The scattered gleams of countless lights appear, 
Shaded in tents, or sparkling in the breeze. 
Reaching the waters through the acacia trees. 

Not in a day of scarceness at the last, 
Not with a doubting heart, as in the past, 
God brings His people, but now strong in faith. 
In numbers great, as they had not known death, 
A nation comes, bom in the wilderness. 
In God's love terrible — whom He will bless. 

Israel, in all his tents rejoices now. 
By Jordan's.banks, beneath the summer bough. 
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The ancient songs of the Captivity 
Arise and fall with the departing day, 
Harps lightly touch'd ring in the breeze of night, 
While runs the pipe its passage of delight. 
Timbrels are softly beaten — dancing feet, 
Lowing of kine with children's voices meet 
Low laughter echoes iii the deepening gloom, 
Arabian incense wafts its wild perfume, 
The cheerful sounds of life, afar and near. 
Gladden the time, and are a joy to hear. 

On every side the goodly land is seen. 
The harvest ripening in its golden green. 
Breathes with a grateful fragrance from the ground, 
In the deserted fields that lie around. 
And all the goodness of the promised land 
Their heart had dream'd amidst the desert's sand. 
Of vine or summer fruits, sweet herb or tree, 
To all who come — to every hand is free. 

To wastes afar, or to the wall'd towns near. 
The people of the land are fled in fear. 
And Canaan, dwelling long by Jordan's river, 
His father's fields shall reap no more for ever. 
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His sin this night — ^thelast — has reached its height, 
And judgment now awaits the Canaanite. 



So went the harvest night by Jordan then, 
The old man look'd around on the young men, 
Sitting at death's gate, as he spake, he smiled. 
" Blessing and peace— our God is reconciled. 
Again He leads His thousands as before 
To Canaan's borders, — ^rebels now no more." 

" And you will cross this Jordan, O my sons. 
Your cattle, with your wives and little ones, 
In sight of Canaan, lay me here at last. 
In hope of mercy — me, the old outcast" 
And the last father bow'd his hoary head, 
In memory lingering on the thousands dead. 

His sons wait on him, Rachel speaks alone, 
That daughter, dearer than a youngest son.*' 
" Here is a little wine of the good land," 
She softly said, " I bring you in my hand. 
In Egypt's golden cup," and bent her knee, 
" My father taste — the wine will comfort thee." 
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He tasted and retum'd the cup — " My child, 
Behold thy dower — this" — and sighing, smiled. 
Drew from his breast a jewel of great price. 
And bound it on her naked arm— worth thrice 
The noblest horse that tracks the desert sands — 
And Rachel wept upon his dying hands. 

That cup of wine has to the old man brought 
The last awakening of his troubled thought, 
" My soul — ^the grapes of Eschol — sons, you know 
My sin, that sin unto your children show." 



" 'Twas eventide, before the darkness fell, 
The spies returned, as I remerhber well ; 
The heavy clusters we saw onwards borne, 
BoUnd on a staff with bands of yellow com, 
The people follow, silvery fruit, and white 
Or purpling black, they take the sun's last light. 
At Moses' tent — ^before his feet they laid 
Their load, like wearied men, and little said — - 
We handled, tasted — wondrous was the vine. 
Cattle and com will abound with wine, 

u 



* Now have we gain'd/ we cried, * our heart's desire, 
What more for proofs sak^ can we yet require ? 
The land is searched, and goodly has been founds 
But as sad men whom no success had crown'd. 
The spies still silent stood, and our hopes passed, 
Dash'd as the chaff before the whirlwind's blast. 
Save two just men, the truth they all denied. 
And, seized with terror, wanting faith, they lied. 
The Fathers feared, we doubted, and we died. 

" * A giant race hold cities walFd to heaven. 
Vainly you hope possession will be given.' 
Yet God had said it, and that fear of man, 
Bears its last fruit, now in my shortened span." 



" Sons, you shall see this river in its flood. 
Upraised and standing, as the Red Sea stood. 
And other wonders which our God may do. 
For Israel's help, against this Jericho : 
Sin not as we, doubt not the promise now." 

Yet lived the past before the old man's brow. 
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Still more, in memory, than the promised land. 
Kindling he ceased, his visage glow'd and waned. 
In dreams, towards Egypt, stretching forth his hand, 
As spake the wizards, he spake, whispering, 
" Pharaoh," he softly said, ** the wilful king, 
Thine was the glory, ours the bricks and clay, 
This night, the last of the captivity; 
After long ages comes the promised day." 



" Now Israel stands before Pihairoth, 
We tremble by the sea^ hardened, and wroth 
That we had fled The Dragon King once more 
Spreads forth his wings to bear us from the shore. 
Pharaoh comes on us with an outstretched hand, 
* They are,' he cries, 'entangled in the land.' 
Now God be for us, or our Israel's lost, . 
For marching witl^ him comes all Egypt's host, 
Six hundred chosen chariots in the van, 
Her gather'd armies — horsemen as the sand. 

^* Lifting his eyes — shut in on every side, 
Despairing Israel unto God then cried. 
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And, faithless, turning unto Moses, said, 

* Had Egypt not a grave, that thou hast led 
This people forth into the wilderness 

To die, when we had hoped that God would bless ? 

* Let us alone,' we told thee, * we 're content 

To serve the Egyptians. Wherefore wert thou sent ?* 
And Moses spake, * Fear not, the Lord from heaven 
This day will shew thee His salvation given.' 

** And Mos s prayed. * Why criest thou to me ? 
Go forward,' saith the Lord, while the Red Sea 
In sunshine slumbering, as in years before, 
With its soft ripple chain'd us to the shore. 

"And Moses seaward stretch'd his hand, and lo, 
Jehovah caused a strong east wind to blow, 
He breathes upon the deep — ^itfs depths obey, 
The beaten waves are stayed upon their way, 
Smote by the winds, aloft on either side, 
Borne upwards, surging, sweeps the sheeted tide, 
In twain divided, climbs the desert air, 
Sounding, scoop'd up, and leaves the bottom bare. 

"The sea falls back on all the sea's broad flood, 
The waters on the mighty waters stood. 
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Nor flowed again, God holds them in His hands, 
Uplifted, as a garment from the sands, 
Beneath His feet they stand in darkness bright. 
Piled like the rocks of Lebanon by night. 

" * Tis done, the waters part upon the shore, 
They open downwards, like an open door, 
And we go down, and wondering, can but sigh. 
This is God's doing, and we shall not die. 

" And Judah first leaps forward from the land. 
Then follow all the tribes — ^band after band; 
The Lord, the Lord before Him down the deep 
Into the sea, hath shepherded His sheep. 

** The sea is stormy, oh ! that strong east wind. 
How great the pressing multitude behind \ 
All Israel now is crossing on dry land. 
Women led trembling forward by the hand. 
With new-made mothers come on soft kine borne. 
That onward press with low'ring head and horn; 
Hand clasp'd in hand, the children of our love 

» 

Pass on before, the spray falls from above. 
Young iads and girls the aged blind bring on, 
Widows, a little daughter or a son ; 
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It may be crying, hungry, or a-cold, 
Above, the sea birds, sweeping as of old, 
Fearless, as they had found a prey in sight, 
Stoop down upon us in their circling flight. 

" The fishes of the waters, great and small. 
Like lightning flash within each hanging wall, 
Some leaping forth the men and cattle meet, 
And trodden gleam beneath the oxen's feet 
Some floating rest, or rise, uptum'd to die. 
And in the pooFs wide shallows quivering lie. 

" Hasty our march, yet staid, and all too slow, 
The women way worn, strange the path we go. 
The sea is full of men with flowing hair. 
The foot of fear, akin to joy, is there. 

" Now the mix'd multitude crowd on behind, 
In one long Hne, and through the channel wind, 
The strong man walks erect, in freedom's hour. 
Rejoicing at the Egyptian's baffled power ; 
The stripling, swift of foot as the wild roe. 
Still running stumbles, but will onward go. 
Age totters there with scarcely suppress'd groans. 
Upon the yellow sands, heap'd wreck, great stones 
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Cumber the way, thin streams are running clear, 
While scattered shells are glowing far and near, 
And every foot is salt, but dreads no more. 
To tread the path man never trod before. 

" The past is now forgotten, all is new. 
One hope and aim of life make all men true. 
The high and lowly side by side walk there. 
One with another, kindly of good cheer. 
Foes are made friends, each friendlier than another; 
Heart draws to heart, each man is held a brother, 
And strangely gentle for so great a throng, 
With murmurs low all mingled troop along. 
Fathers yet stain'd with ashes and the clay — 
Mothers in Israel — hastening all away. 
Last a wise wonian, wan with many cares, 
(A rOck and spindle her broad girdle bears) 
Her white veil gathered on her careful hands. 
Is following slowly through the weary sands. 

" With naked limbs some girded closely go, 
Wading the pools, and watery waste below. 
Some in long garments march in silent mood, 
With covered head, to shun the multitude, 
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While garments trailing, in men's haste unbound ; 
Sweep the dark sea weeds, strew'd, like palms 

around. 
And now a hasty hand, that knows no fear. 
Strikes a full chord of music somewhere near, 
In welcome heard, amidst our toil and care, 
And echoed gladly by a young voice there. 
A few speak, as in presence of the dead. 
Still all is hope, and tears of joy are shed. 
And we pass on as travellers their way, 
Down the Nile's valley on a summer's day. 

" Nor go we empty, in our joy and haste 
We would leave nothing in neglect or waste. 
Oxen draw near, with goats amidst the kine, 
Laden with sacks of com and skins of wine, 
The harvest trodden by our fathers' feet. 
With household things for daily uses meet 
Our water-bottles from the Nile's sweet store. 
The fans, and com cloths of the threshing floor. 
The lamps and hand-mills to our women known, 
Toil'd at with songs by many a rising sun. 
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" Nought is forgotten — beasts of burden bear 
The tents of flax and sable camePs hair ; 
Our bread in troughs, unleaven'd in our flight, 
Deep seething pots, provisioned for the night, 
With hides of bulls and garments overspread, 
Lambs' skins and curtains heap'd up overhead. 

" The strong beast, scared, his weight of toil forgets. 
While jars of balm, and honey slung in nets. 
Gathered in the green gardens of the Nile 
At eve, beneath great Memnon's stony smile ; 
Myrrh, aloes, gums, embalments for the dead, 
Spikenard and oils around an incense shed. 
The Lord has nothing to our wants denied, 
The year's full harvest hangs on either side, 
The last this day that Goshen's fruitful land 

9 

Shall yield in Egypt to the Hebrew's hand. 
All, all our God has given of needful things. 
Wages for toil, beneath * The shadowing wings.' 

" A jewel drops, and by a hasty hand 
Is found ere lost beneath the sinking sand ; 
On Israel's naked shoulder lifted up 
A bowl of crystal gleams, or silver cup ; 
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On maidens' anns glow rings of heavy gold. 
Of strange device, Egyptian emblems old. 
Carved gems and stones from many an ancient land, 
The spoils of war, bestow'd by Egypt's hand. 

" Affrighted Egypt, seven times sorely plagued, 
Had hastened oiu- departure — not delayed, 
And as we went, these offerings were but given, 
To appease the God of highest power in heaven ; 
For still in blindness little yet they knew 
Of Him, who is the only God, and True. 
Just men — not thieves, we took their gifts of fear. 
And left our bondage in our God's own year. 

** There walks my father, and my brethren pale. 
With awe, my mother follows in her veil, 
Two doves slung on a rod doth Eli bear. 
Their white wings flutter in his loose dark hair ; 
With him Elijah walks, the elder one. 
Bringing a lamb across his shoulders thrown, 
In haste they trip and run ; in Horeb he 
Sleeps well, beneath the palms of Elim she ; 
Their sons apart in wastes and wilds unknown 
In the great desert rest, all long since gone. 
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" Now comes a new-made wain with hair-cloth 
spread, 
And badgers' skins by men of Levi led, 
Lo, Joseph's bones, the brother wise and good, 
In spices wrapt, coffin'd in gopher wood. 

" Look there — who follows with a little band 
Of three, and carries upright in his hand 
The rod of Egypt's wonders, bare his head. 
His ample robe on his wide shoulders spread. 
Silent and slow in front he comes, alone. 
Strong in a power to all that host unknown. 
But in the shade his face you cannot see. 
There Moses walks, I know him well — ^'tis he. 

" Now the wind brings a kindly gracious sound. 
Reminding us of the old pasture ground. 
All Goshen's lowing herds are close at hand. 
They come complaining from the pleasant land, 
Bewilder'd, to the herdsmen's lengthened cry. 
They plod their troubled way with startled eye. 
And snuff the strange salt path with hanging heads. 
While slowly still the stem hoof onward treads. 
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" But hear ye now, that far-off sullen sound, 
All else of- tumult in that tumult drown'd, 
Hark ! there again ! we walk not here alone, 
Pharaoh in haste has done, as we have done, 
And has pass'd downwards from the shelving steep, 
With all his princes following through the deep. 

" The captains shout, the war-horse prances high, 
* We come, we come,' the mighty men reply, 
The red men all, the godlike azure ones,* 
The great hawk-headed warriors, powers and thrones? 
While brazen trumpets, ringing far behind, 
Sound in the gloom, swept forward by the wind. 



** And now night falls, and all beholding, lo — 
The pillar of the cloud begins to glow. 
Like unto fire, and from before our face 

* The Glory,* changing with the night His place. 
Removes and stands behind where Egypt strove ; 
There, as a man, He walks the winds above, 

* The devices and emblems on their armour and banners . 
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Between the adverse hosts, a face of light 
To Israel, but to Egypt more than night ; 
Night terrible as death, sack-cloth of hair 
Has clothed the deep, and thickens all the air, 
Still Egypt holds apart his desperate way. 
Heard, but unseen, mad with enforced delay. 
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Light! light!' with us, a thousand voices cry, 
Face turns to face in joy, and eye meets eye, 
Assured each heart, that God Himself is near, 
All doubt is gone, and with it anxious fear, 
Thankful some weep, and pass on softly now, 
A grandsire lifts his feeble arms and brow 
With blessings to the Lord, who rules on high, 
And blest of life, yet wearied, now would die ; 
On Egypt lies the darkness seven-fold. 
Horror of blackness, blind as chaos old. 

" Deep silence now has fallen on all the waste ; 
A change succeeds the warlike toil and haste ; 
The hot pursuit — the fiery spirit quails — 
For what of man against the Lord avails. 
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Advance is vain, the onward path is lost, 
Searching may bring confusion in the host. 
As in a moment Egypt's march is stay'd, 
The chariots halt, the footmen stand arra/d ; 
No longer forward hazarding to ride. 
The horsemen rein up closer side by side ; 
While through the host there grows a restless fear 
Of coming evil, some disaster near ; 
Yet all would comfort them for night and toil, 
Morning will find their bondsmen and the spoil. 
And Pharaoh keeps his chariot in disdain, 
His guards around him, none dares to complain ; 
111 might it fare were he found wandering 
Amidst the sea, that knoweth but one King. 



" The desert reddens : it is night no more, 
And with the day-spring, see the Arabian shore ; 
Goats scared upon the far rocks backwards turn, 
Into the land with gleaming hide and horn ; 
Men out of sleep, upstarting from the ground, 
Stoop in amaze, and fleeing stare around. 
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" Meanwhile, ascending from the deep we reach, 
With labouring steps, at length the long'd-for beach ; 
Our only arms the shepherd's staff that day, 
Nor more we need when God will lead the way. 
With little children and our. wives we come. 
Desiring rest, like men who seek their home. 

" Of Judah bom, two brothers, striplings then, 
Myself and Asa join'd the foremost men,- 
And in a burst of life, there, hand in hand, 
With cries ran forth upon the welcome land ; 
Even that, my children, I remember well, 
Old as I am and old the tale I tell. 



" Our wearied flocks are resting on the ground, 
Our people now in peace are gathered round ; 
No living thing is left behind to save 
From the pursuers or the threatening wave ; 
The last slow steer of thousands, the last sheep. 
The last man hath ascended froiii the deep, 
And turning stands to gaze. There stay'd behind, 
Egypt toils onwards, beaten by the wind 3 
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The time is short, the moments run apace, 
We would, but cannot, turn away our face, 
Confused in joy, with lips that move in praise. 
Still seaward drawn, our souls would backward gaze. 



*' Afar, a sea of living splendour flows, 
Dyed garments, banners, arms : the march still grows 
In long advance, in shape and power more clear. 
Horsemen in front, the Iron Cars appear. 



"There Pharaoh's chariot, glorious with its 
throne. 
Reels amidst horses, yet apart, alone. 
On high he stands aloft, raised to the mom. 
As on the wind-blown manes of horses borne ; 
Before, the leaping footmen lead the way. 
While still behind drags on the long array 
In varied hues, still changing, dark and bright, 
Its distant windings meet the dazzled sight, 
Amidst the waves in glory veil'd in light. 
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" It is the morning watch, the opening day, 
And from His height, as flees the night away, 
From out the Pillar's Cloud into the sea, 
Behold, O king, our God looks down on thee. 

** He troubles the Egyptians : without hands, 
Their chariot wheels are loosen'd on the sands ; 
They drive them heavily, no progress made, 
In wonder all are suddenly disma/d. 

" O how the trouble from the Lord appals, 
Mysterious terror upon Egypt falls ; 
The captains falter, chariots sink a-ground. 
Or clash overturned in the deep profound ; 
The stumbling horsemen have now broken their 

ranks, 
The footman, crowding, press upon their flanks ; 
A panic spreads, all order now is gone, 
Safety with each is the one thought alone. 

" Confusion thickens, Pharaoh sits amazed. 
His guards have fled, no arm in help is raised ; 
Amidst the waste of rocks and sands his course. 
With chariots cumber'd, and the maddened horse ; 
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Some backwards turn, and some would forward go, 

Baffled and helpless, hurrying to and fro, 

Or in each other^s faces blindly stare. 

None now commanding — none obeying there; 

Prayers and reproaches, threatenings, curses — all 

Fall on deaf ears, as on the watery wall. 

" Pharaoh sits trembling now in dumb surprise, 
Surveying all with unbelieving eyes. 
Away his princes in the throng are borne. 
Tiaras lost — their robes are soil'd and torn, 
Nought to the King in all his pride's despite. 
Is there now left, but an unkingly flight, 
' God fights for Israel,' is the one great cry, 
* And from the face of Israel let us fly.' 



" Then spake the Lord to Moses on the shore, 
'Stretch forth Thine hand upon the sea once more.' . 
The threatening walls of waters — hoary, grey. 
Are moving — trembling at the touch of day, 
A voice is heard — there comes a feeble cry. 
As of a kid left on the sands to die. 
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A piteous sound, the first of mortal fear, 
Of thousands silent, knowing death is near. 
And whilst yet Moses' hand is in the air, 
A wail goes up — hoarse — clamorous of despair. 
And now the sea, throughout his breadth and length, 
Again returns with morning to his strength, 
The weight of waters, heap'd on either side, 
Falls inwards on their bed ; the warring tide 
With mighty thunderings, echoes to the mom, 
All fly against it, whelm'd and overborne. 
" All life is leveird in the rushing tide 
That carries death, and mocks at human pride, 
Chariots and horsemen, plunging, disappear. 
Brass clashes against brass, shield rings with spear, 
Arms are outstretched, and hand grasps hand in vain. 
All feet are swept away in life's last strain — 
Princes and nobles, men without a name, 
The warrior youth, the man of stalwart frame, 
Sink, as a stone, down to the deep sea bed, 
They lately traversed with a watrlike tread, 
Heads, shoulders, bodies, corselets,* banners roll'd, 
Man's strength and beauty, purple, and fine gold, 
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Hearts warm with life and hope, at day's first sun, 
All, with a cry, are, as a wonder, gone — 
More, more— the hungry waves demand each soul 
For the great grave, nor yet that grave is full. 



" Amidst the foam, upturned, is seen, alone, 
One chariot-seat — a rolling ivory throne. 
Nought else above, the surging waters bear, 
The jeweird plume — the golden sceptre — where ? 

" A moment more, a little while of death, 
And silence reigns around, above — beneath, 
The lonely waters, as in years before, 
Flow on their course down either desert shore. 



"Where is the King? and where his thousandsnow. 
The mighty men? — now, Pharaoh, where art 

thou? 
Feasting in Aven, city of the Sun, 
Or wrapt in odours, sleepest thou in On ! 
And are the outstretch'd * wings overshadowing,' 
In comfort folded now around the king? 
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Or say, Avaris, doth thy Lord live yet, 
To make his offerings at the shrines of Set ? * 
Nought of the king his silent servants know, 
Go— fond divinity — go, Pharaoh, go ! 

" Call to the desert for the beasts to come. 
Cry to the fowls who make the winds their home ; 
On the sea-shore the Lord hath spread a feast 
Of more than fulness for the bird and beast. 



" * The Lord has triumph'd for us,' Moses sang, 
And Israel's outburst o'er the waters rang, 
* The face of Pharaoh we shall see no more, 
The dead of Egypt only reach the shore. 
Praised be Jehovah, who salvation gave ; 
Not all their gods the Egyptian host could save.' 

" And Miriam took a timbrel in her hand. 
And went forth with the women on the land. 
And answer'd them ; her bright uplifted eye 
Can see but Him, who heard His people's cry, 

•Avaris, in lower Egypt, was'one of thg Royal cities of 
the Pharaohs, where there was a famous Temple dedicated 
to Set, the Egyptian Baal. 

__ 
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" The Lord has triumphed gloriously this day," 
No longer captives, are we Egypt's prey ; 
No voice of cruel taskmaster we hear. 
Nor dread the sword, nor the pursuers' spear. 
The Lord has borne us, as on eagles' wings, 
And brought us to Himself — The King of kings. 

Escaped from Egypt after many days, 
With music, dancing, and with songs of praise, 
Mothers of Israel and maidens meet. 
Their children with them join with tripping feet. 
Holding their mothers' robes amidst the throng, 
They cry, " Hosannas," as they run along, 
And wake the desert in the morning light ; 
So troop the stars to shepherds' eyes by night. * 

Note. — In reference to the foregoing, I find an explana^ 
tion and apology written by my brother for venturing on 
a sacred subject of such a character, and one, it is indeed, 
that the highest human intellect and ability must fail to 
give the most faint conception of. He states, in his ex- 
planation, that a few thoughts occurred to him on the 
subject, and others following from time to time, the lines 
at length reached to an extent beyond his expectations 
The original was never transcribed nor revised by him ; 
whatever has been done in that way was done by myself. 

J. H. B. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 

IFE on the wings of night and day, 
Flying still from care away, 
From the pain of fruitless tears, 
Down the vale of chequer'd years, 
Whither wouldst thou take my heart ? 
This may not last — we soon must part. 

This body soon will lie down weary, 
Within death's gates awhile to tarry. 
Until the resurrection mom ; 
And you, my soul, escaping shorn. 
In poverty, and childlike fear. 
Fleeting, passing like a tear. 
Must passive suffer death's great blow- 
What will you do ? and whither go ? 
Or how attempt the world unknown, 
Naked — in wonder, and alone. 

Spare me Lord, let me be borne 
To Thy own feet, and into mom. 
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Safe out of night, and get new breath 
From Thy great life that knows no death- 
New life, O Lamb of God, from Thee, 
Name of all love and charity. 




THE PERFECT LAW. 

GAL. II. 19, 20. 

? HE perfect law of God — do as I will, 

To blood, even striving, yet condemns me still. 
And to all spiritual life I am one dead, 
Dead truly, as the man sea-lost last night— 
By the pure law I am as crucified. 

With Jesus, yet, I live in life and light. 
And yet not I, but as my soul believes, 
Though dead in sin, yet in me Jesus lives. 
The life that I, a mortal man, now live, 
I live by faith in God's own blessfed Son, 
Alone through Him — in Him by faith alone — 
In Him who loved me, and who came to give, 
My God, as man, for me, his life away, 
That I might sliare His immortality. 




NOW SING. 

OW sing the songs of Sacred Truth, 
That tells of sin, and saves from woe ; 
Not the romance and dreams of youth. 
But that Great Love we all should know. 

Faint not, beyond these clouds of sorrow, 
These clouds of time in which we die. 

We see a dawn — a glorious morrow 
Streak'd with a joy seems always nigh. 

Rejoice, my soul ! by faith behold 

The old earth blooming from His hand ; 

Mine be the saints' great hope of old — 
Christ's coming — the Millennial Land. 
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THE GREAT HOPE. 

^cRE not the promises to me? 

Is not the hope of Jesus mine ? 
As though my very name were found 
Inscribed within the Book Divine. 

Is not the Hope of Israel near ? 

The Lord, to-morrbw or to-morrow, 
Mine, in my sadness of a day. 

Theirs through the ages of long sorrow, 

Come, Spirit of the Lord's own peace, 
And be Thou mine— so long delayed ; 

Away my heart to Sharon's fields. 
Walk thou, my soul, in Gilead. 




A Happy Reflection. 
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A HAPPY REFLECTION. 

ERE flowers and fruits with so much of first 
glory 

Once in a century seen, all men would be 
Transported by God's gift, and history 
Would note it as a year of Jubilee. 

Childhood and age alike would hail the mom 
With songs and feasts of joy, and chasten'd mirth, 
That brought such blooms and fruits upon the earth, 
Beside their customary roots and com. 

But with what harvest shall the field be crown'd 
When Christ shall come once more, but now again 
On earth renewed, with all His saints to reign, 
Our God and King, in our own likeness found. 

Come quickly, gracious Lord, with Thy own Day, 
When even the Earth shall feel sin gone away, 



%\t €nir. 
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